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In Britain’s older industrial towns one of the urgent plan- 


ning problems is the need to improve or replace houses that JUNE I 960 
do not measure up to present-day standards. 
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N co-operation with the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government 
and Stevenage Development Cor- 
poration, the Town and Country 
Planning Association is marketing a 
set of 20 colour transparencies (35 
mm) of the town centre at Stevenage. 
The set comprises: 
Master plan 
Block plan of centre, with key 
Town centre model 
17 views of the centre 


Four pages of notes about the new 
town, the town centre, and the latter’s 
planning and design principles and 
features, and a key plan showing view- 


points of slides will accompany each 
set. 

Stevenage’s town centre is the first 
completely pedestrian shopping centre 
in Britain. It has attracted world-wide 
interest, and this will increase as the 
centre continues to grow. In Britain 
and overseas it is already a major in- 
fluence in town design. 

The cost of the full set of slides and 
notes is 35s. (§:25 dollars) including 
postage. a \ 

A limited number of ‘sets is avail- 
able and orders can now be accepted. 
The colour transparencies by Messrs 
Kopak Ltp are of the very highest 
quality. 
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The footprints could belong to us. Or rather, 
our research team. You'll notice they 

cover quite a bit of ground. Anything, in fact, 
to do with bonding or sealing building 
materials has them cheérfully searching in 
all directions for the right answer. Whether 
you’re looking for the right Curtain Wall 
Sealant, Gap Sealant, Contact Bonding 
Adhesive, or what-have-you, you’re bound 

to find us pretty useful as your Man Friday. 
Write to Bostik Building Advisory Department. 
B.B. Chemical Co. Ltd., Leicester. 


Bostik 


ALWAYS ONE USEFUL STEP AHEAD #32 










* In case it’s some time since you last 
read the book of the film, you might 
like to be reminded: Robinson Crusoe’s 
Man Friday left one single, solitary foot- 
print in the sand! Defoe, bless him, never 
explained this one-footed mystery. 





Eldon Street Flats, 
Birkenhead 
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ELECTRIC floor warming for 


cheaper heating 


The great advantages of electric floor 
warming are the very low installation 
and maintenance costs. Especially 
when built into blocks of flats. The 
system needs no boilers or flues, no 
pipes or radiators, no fuel stoking or 
ash removal. Carpets, tiles, wood 
blocks and other finishes can be laid 
over it. And it leaves rooms completely 
free and uncluttered. It’s a very com- 
fortable form of heating to live with 


because there aren’t any draughts, and 
the heat is evenly distributed through- 
out the rooms. The system is thermo- 
statically controlled, and can be 
operated by the tenants of each flat, 
who also pay their own running costs. 
But these won’t be high because only 
off-peak electricity need be used. 


And “Clean Air” is no problem at 
all with electric floor warming 


Learn more about it / For full information on electric floor warming, 


write to your Electricity Board. 


Issued by the Electrical Development Association, 2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2 
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The Caravan and the Housing Shortage 


IT HAS been obvious for a long time 
that the powers of local authorities to 
control the establishment and opera- 
tion of caravan sites are far from 
adequate. Site operators have been 
highly successful in exploiting the 
loopholes in the existing machinery 
for the enforcement of planning con- 
trol—so much so that in some cases 
unauthorized caravans for holiday 
lettings have been brought back to 
the same places year after year; in the 
case of residential sites there are not 
quite so many loopholes to favour the 
site operator, but in some ways the 
local authority’s task has been even 
harder because the closure of a site 
has meant depriving families of their 
homes. And, even where the location 
of a caravan site has been acceptable 
to the planning authority, there has 
been the problem of securing ade- 
quate standards of amenity and sani- 
tation. 


The Caravan Sites and Control of 


Development Bill, introduced by Mr 
Henry Brooke, should effectively 
remedy the weaknesses of the pre- 
sent law. The clauses relating spe- 





cifically to caravans follow fairly 
closely the suggestions made by the 
Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion, although they go even further 
than the Association would have done 
in dealing with existing sites. In 
future, the Ministry and the local 
authorities between them should be 
able to ensure that caravan sites are 
not established in the wrong places, 
and that permitted sites are operated 
with more regard to the amenities of 
the neighbourhood and to the health 
and comfort of the caravanners. 

The achievement of these objects 
will depend, however, on something 
more than the passing of an Act of 
Parliament. It will require some con- 
structive thinking as to the proper 
contribution of caravans to the hous- 
ing and holiday problems of this 
country. We need also some more 
positive ideas about the location and 
appearance of caravan sites. For in- 
stance, in considering the location of 
static caravans for residential use, 
should the planning authority apply 
the same tests as for permanent 
homes? Or can residential caravans 
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sometimes be permitted where per- 
manent homes would not, on the 
ground that sooner or later the cara- 
vans can be removed. 

There will undoubtedly be differ- 
ences of opinion as to the desirability 
of caravans as homes. Some propa- 
gandists contend that caravan dwell- 
ing is a different way of life which 
should not be judged by conventional 
standards. On the other hand, there is 
plainly much force in the argument 
that a caravan provides far less space 
than the minimum permitted for an 
ordinary dwelling, and that in this 
context the type of structure is irrele- 
vant. 

Many caravanners are youngish 
people who have very clear views on 
this point—their attitude is that a 
caravan is better than one or two 
rooms and a shared bathroom and 
kitchen in someone else’s house, but 
that as soon as possible they want a 
home of bricks and mortar. The cara- 
van is a temporary expedient until 
they can obtain a house. This is not 
simply a matter of a young couple 
saving up enough capital. In many 
areas there are not enough houses. 

In spite of a fairly high rate of 
housebuilding, the housing situation 
in many places is no easier than it was 
a decade ago and in some it is signi- 
ficantly worse. The population of 
England and Wales has increased 
twice as fast as was expected ten 
years ago, and the demand for sepa- 
rate accommodation is increasing 
even faster. There are various reasons 
for this: couples are marrying young- 
er; there is a greater proportion of 
elderly people; and the rise in real in- 
comes has led more people than ever 
before to think in terms of “‘a home of 
their own’’. And the long-term pros- 
pects look even more formidable: in a 
few years, the post-war bulge in the 
birth rate will bring an increased 
number of marriages; and many 
nineteenth-century dwellings will 
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come to the end of their useful lives, 

The problem of caravan sites can- 
not be divorced from all this. If the 
Ministry and the planning authori- 
ties are to form an adequate opinion 
as to the need for using caravans as 
homes, they must know what the de- 
mand for homes of all kinds (houses, 
flats, and caravans) is likely to be 
over, say, the next twenty years. To 
meet the demand for new permanent 
houses over this period will probably 
involve a programme substantially in 
excess of the 300,000 houses a year 
which the Conservative Government 
postulated in 1951, but which has not 
been achieved of late. Since hous- 
ing needs cannot be considered in 
isolation, what is really needed is a 
fresh survey by local planning au- 
thorities on the lines of those made 
about a decade ago for the prepara- 
tion of the first development plans. 
Local planning authorities are in fact 
required under the Act of 1947 to 


carry out a fresh survey at intervals of 
five years from the date of approval of 


the plan. But the first quinquennial 
review is not yet due for many 
authorities; where it is now due, the 
local authorities are (because of ad- 
vice by the Ministry some years ago) 
looking no further ahead than 1971. 
Until we have a realistic assess- 
ment of housing and other develop- 
ment needs and have compared these 
with the probable capacity of the 
building industry, local planning 
authorities cannot be expected to 
judge adequately the need for cara- 
vans as homes. It seems likely that 
caravans will be required to bridge 
the gap. Already some 150,000 
people are living in caravans and per- 
haps more will be required. If so, 
residential caravan sites must be per- 
mitted. But this should not be re- 
garded as desirable or normal. Rather 
it should be a challenge to provide 
more homes of the kind people want 
—and in the right places. A. E. T. 
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THE LOCAL EMPLOYMENT ACT, 1960 


In this article the provisions of the new Act are summarized and 
critically examined from the point of view of planning policy. 


HE AIM Of the Distribution of 
| Industry Act, 1945, was “to en- 


able the Government to secure 
a proper distribution of industry over 
the country as a whole’’. This was to 
be achieved first “‘by stimulating in- 


dustrial and social development of 


areas in which there is a special dan- 
ger of unemployment’’, and secondly 
“by controlling further industrial de- 
velopment in other areas where such 
control appears to be desirable for 
economic, social, or strategic rea- 
sons’. In short, the Act was intended 
to deal not merely with local pockets 
of unemployment but to secure a 
better national distribution of in- 
dustry than would result from the 
operation of market forces. But, in 
spite of the phrase “‘the proper distri- 
bution of industry”’, industrial loca- 
tion policy has largely been inter- 
preted in terms of preventing or re- 
ducing unemployment. This is a 
“first aid’? policy, quite divorced 
from that of regional planning and 
redevelopment. In a very real sense 
the new Local Employment Act is a 
formal recognition of this. It repeals 
existing legislation and aims “‘to pro- 
mote employment in localities where 
high and persistent unemployment 
exists or is threatened”. Thus any 
question of industrial location being a 
matter for planning policy is finally 
quashed. 

The philosophy behind the Act was 
neatly summarized by the President 
of the Board of Trade (Mr Maudling) 
in the second reading debates: ““We 
should start from the assumption that 
the economic and industrial expan- 
sion of the country should proceed 


by J. B. CULLINGWORTH 


freely in response to growing and 
changing consumer demand, and that 
it should proceed on the principle of 
the most effective use of our national 
resources, especially in competitive 
conditions. . . This principle of the 
most effective use of our resources 
must clearly be mitigated in some 
cases by Government action to deal 
with certain social consequences 
which the nation does not regard as 
acceptable.” The two social con- 
sequences which, in the Govern- 
ment’s view, require ““mitigation”’ are 
excessive concentration (as in Lon- 
don) and unemployment (as in Scot- 
land). 

The inadequacy of this approach 
was underlined at the TCPA Confer- 
ence (reported elsewhere in_ this 
issue); here it is necessary only to 
stress that the provisions of the Act 
must be seen against this background. 


The Provisions of the Act 


In an affluent society with a quick- 
ening rate of economic change, local 
pockets of unemployment are likely 
to occur suddenly. The former con- 
cept of depressed (i.e. “‘develop- 
ment’’) areas is no longer valid. The 
1958 Distribution of Industry (In- 
dustrial Finance) Act went some way 
to meet the position by giving the 
Treasury power to make grants or 
loans to undertakings in places of 
high and persistent unemployment— 
whether or not these places were in 
development areas. Such assistance 
was given on the advice of the inde- 
pendent Development Areas Trea- 
sury Advisory Committee (DATAC). 
Concurrently, the Board of Trade 
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still had powers to acquire land and 
build factories either for sale or rent 
—but only in the old development 
areas. This dual system led to much 
confusion: a place could be both a 
development area and a DATAC 
area (in which case both sets of 
powers were available) ; or a develop- 
ment area but not a DATAC area; 
or a DATAC area but not a develop- 
ment area. The new Act provides for 
a single list of areas where all the 
powers are available, and transfers 
the powers of the Treasury to the 
Board of Trade. At the same time 
more flexibility is introduced by mak- 
ing the powers available not only for 
areas in which unemployment exists, 
but also where it is “imminent and is 
likely to persist (whether seasonally 
or generally)”’. 

Most of the Act merely re-enacts 
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present legislation, but some powers 
have been extended and a few added. 
The most important of the new pow- 
ers is that to give grants for projects 
in unemployment areas amounting 
to 85 per cent of the difference be- 
tween the cost of the building and its 
value when completed. Since the 
value is to be determined by ordinary 
valuation (the amount for which it 
might be expected to be sold in the 
open market) these grants will be 
considerable. 

The condition that an applicant 
fer a loan or grant must show that 
he cannot obtain finance from other 
sources has been rescinded. This is a 
real extension of the power to give 
financial assistance. 

Existing powers to clear derelict 
land (i.e. land which is ownerless or 
abandoned) have been extended to 


Hunger marchers in London (Hyde Park Corner) before the war. In 1939 there were over 
1,830,000 unemployed in Great Britain. 
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land which is neglected or unsightly. 


| These powers have been transferred 


from the Board of Trade to the 
Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government which is also empowered 
to assist local authorities not only (as 
hitherto) to clear land but also to ac- 


|| quire it. Such grants are available 


only in places which “qualify” as 
areas where high and persistent un- 
employment exists or is threatened. 
Furthermore they are intended, not 
to improve general amenities, but 
only (to quote Mr Maudling again) 
“to improve amenities when, by do- 
ing so, we can be satisfied that we 
shall attract additional employment 
to the area”’. 

Two loopholes in the present IDC 
system have been closed. Control is 
to be exercised over change of use 
from non-industrial to industrial (for 
example, a warehouse to a factory) ; 
and “groups of buildings” which in 
total exceed 5,000 square feet will 
need a certificate. In considering any 
application for an IDC the Board 
are required to have particular re- 
gard to the needs of unemployment 
areas. 

The five existing estate companies 
in the development areas are to be 
replaced by three professional man- 
agement corporations, one each for 
England, Wales, and Scotland. These 
will manage all the Board of Trade’s 
industrial property both in the exist- 
ing development areas and in the new 
areas which qualify for assistance 
under the Act. 


Employment and Planning 


Judged purely as a measure to 
relieve local unemployment the Act 
marks a real improvement on existing 
legislation. Strictly speaking it can be 


judged in no other way. Yet there is 


one small clause in the Act which 
shows a recognition of the fact that 
there are planning problems related 
to employment. The new definition 
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of unemployment areas _ includes 
“‘places to which workers in these 
localities might move under ‘over- 
spill’ arrangements”. Thus, towns 
which take families from Liverpool 
under an overspill agreement qualify 
for very considerable assistance. But, 
of course, if a similar agreement is 
made with Manchester the town is 
disqualified. Within the framework of 
the Act this is logical! 

To conclude: the Act is not con- 
ceived as an implement for planning 
policy. It could, however, be used as 
such. As was repeatedly stressed in 
the debates, the new powers are of 
less importance than the way in 
which they are used. The recent de- 
cisions on the location of the motor 
industry in Merseyside suggest that 
the clash between the policies of the 
Board of Trade and the Ministry of 
Housing are to continue. Perhaps 
cold comfort can be derived from the 
fact that the major part of the Act ex- 
pires after seven years! 





TCPA 
Autumn Study 
Tour 


SCOTLAND, NORTHERN 
IRELAND, AND EIRE 


6-20 September 1960 


Itinerary includes: Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, the Scottish new towns, 
Loch Lomond and the High- 
lands, Belfast, Londonderry, 
Sligo, Galway, and Dublin. 


Details now available from TCPA 
28 King Street, London, W.C.2 
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PLANNING AND 


THE LOCAL EMPLOYMENT ACT 


A report of a Conference organized by the Town and Country 
Planning Association at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on 17 March i 


1960. 


Keith Joseph, mp, Parliamentary 

Secretary to the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government, 
complimented the Association on 
its choice of subject. The Govern- 
ment, he said, attached great im- 
portance to the Act in their plans “‘for 
coping with unemployment”, and 
the Association was right to consider 
how it would affect town planning 
and, in particular, urban renewal. 
Last October his Minister had asked 
the Association to do as much for 
the cause of urban renewal as it had 
done in the past for the cause of new 
towns. In this Conference, Sir Keith 
recognized the first response to that 
challenge. 

Without suggesting that the Act 
was a planning measure, Sir Keith 
recognized that its impact on plan- 
ning would be greatest where unem- 
ployment was combined with a need 
for urban renewal; the two were not 
always found together, but often 
places of high unemployment tended 
to be those where new investment in 
both domestic and commercial pro- 
perty is lacking. The Act enables the 
Government to encourage new in- 
vestment in areas of high unemploy- 
ment. While admitting that this 
would not benefit all the places where 
urban renewal was needed, Sir Keith 
claimed that “high unemployment 
establishes a priority for assistance’”’, 
a statement which was challenged 
both directly and indirectly by later 
speakers. The .\ct was flexible; the 


if OPENING the Conference, Sir 
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by JOAN V. AUCOTT 


list of places to benefit could be | 
altered quickly in response to rapidly 
changing local employment situa- 
tions. In the present list are not only 
areas of urban blight resulting from 
the decline of heavy industry, but 
places whose sufferings have come 
from a variety of causes, such as 
changing holiday habits which have 
led to the decline of resorts. 

While the Government proposed | 
to make full and effective use of the | 
measures proposed in all the develop- | 
ment districts, it could not and should | 
not make all the running. ““The towns { 
themselves have a major responsi- | 
bility”; clearly, both private and | 
public initiative were to be included | 
here. ‘Towns must be made attractive | 
enough for private enterprise to want 
to invest in them; the appearance ofa 
town was at least as important an in- 
ducement as financial aid. People 
would no longer put up with an out- 
dated urban environment of soot, 
congestion, and a lack of leisure op- 
portunities. Derelict land had a most 
damaging effect on the appearance 
of a town and under the Act both the § 
Ministry of Housing and the Board of | 
Trade could help with that problem. | 

As the conclusion to his opening | 
address, Sir Keith submitted that the | 
Act ‘“‘does represent a considerable | 
contribution on the part of the | 
Government which, it is hoped, will 
help in tackling those problems (of 
decay and obsolescence) in the un- 
employment areas’. At the same time 
much must fall to the responsibility of , 
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ti “ty, i. 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd 


I.C.I. Polythene Plant at Wilton, North Yorkshire. 


the local authorities and to private 
enterprise. Later speakers took up 
the obvious corollary that in the un- 
listed areas of urban decay, even 
more must in present circumstances 
fall to the towns themselves. 


Mr J. R. James’s Critical Analysis 

Mr J. R. James’s paper on ‘‘Social 
and Economic Changes in Northern 
England’”’ was not delivered first, but 
it is useful to discuss it first as it was 
an excellent critical analysis of prob- 
lems besetting areas in most need of 
urban renewal. The subject-matter 
was drawn from Tyneside, West 
Durham, East Lancashire, and West 
Yorkshire, whose combined popula- 
tions total 5-5 millions. The two 
former are partly within the first list 
of development districts, but the 
latter are entirely excluded as their 
unemployment rates are at present 
below the national average. How- 
ever, all four show ‘‘a long record of 
decline in their staple industries . . . 
have ceased to grow in total popula- 


tion and insured employment, their 
share in modern industrial growth is 
not commensurate with their popula- 
tion, and because they developed 
rapidly during the nineteenth cen- 
tury industrial revolution, they have 
a heavy burden of outworn urban 
fabric. For these reasons they are 
lagging behind other parts of the 
country.” 

Compared with the south, these 
northern industrial areas are faced 
with certain permanent physical dis- 
advantages; West Durham, West 
Yorkshire, and East Lancashire are off 
the main national communication 
lines, and the motorways as planned 
will do little to help them. Difficulties 
due to subsidence, high altitude, 
steep slopes, and unfavourable cli- 
mates also beset large parts of the 
four areas. Mr James showed that 
each one had lost population be- 
tween 1951 and 1959 by outward 
migration—West Durham most ofall. 
On Tyneside, and in West Yorkshire, 
a rate of natural increase above the 
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national average rather more than 
balanced migration, so that their total 
populations continued to expand 
slowly. In East Lancashire and West 
Durham, where the rate of natural in- 
crease was well below the national 
average, the total populations fell. 
Though each area as a whole showed 
a natural increase, natural decrease 
had, in fact, set in in some districts of 
East Lancashire, West Yorkshire, and 
West Durham, as a result of outward 
migration and an ageing population. 


Population Changes 


“It seems likely that the total popu- 
lation of West Yorkshire and Tyne- 
side will continue to increase to 1971, 
even with continuing net outward 
migration.’’ West Durham’s popula- 
tion may increase a little if enough 
employment can be provided to re- 
place the decline in coal-mining em- 
ployment and so keep down the rate 
of migration. In East Lancashire, 
planned overspill and _ voluntary 
migration are expected to reduce the 
total population by 100,000 or 3:7 
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per cent of the total; in contrast, in 
the period 1959-71 the population of 
England and Wales is expected to rise 
by 5 per cent. During this period the 
rate of natural increase in West 
Durham and Tyneside is expected to 
exceed the national average, but that 
of the trans-Pennine areas will fall 
short of it, by as much as 40 per cent 
in some districts. This contrast be- 
tween the North-East and the Pen- 
nine areas appears again in the age 
structures. The North-Eastern areas 
“still have a relatively healthy age 
structure”’ with less than the average 
proportion of people in the retirement 
age groups. The Pennine areas have 
proportionately more of these older 
people, and the current decline in the 
working-age population of many East 
Lancashire towns is expected to con- 
tinue to 1971; unless present trends 
are altered, the Economist Intelli- 
gence Unit suggests that the decline 
may result in a labour shortage by 
then. 

All these unfavourable trends 
“point to the disadvantages of a re- 


The Team Valley Estate, started in 1936, is one of thirty-six Government-financed estates 


and sites in the North-East. 
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mote location’’. In both East Lanca- 
shire and West Yorkshire (both 
wholly excluded from the list of 
development districts) “it is the 
Pennine valley towns which show a 
natural decrease of population, out- 
ward migration, and the greatest 
ageing of population”’. 


Changing Economic Structure 


Mr James then turned to the 
changing economic structure of the 
four areas. Only in East Lancashire 
was there an absolute decline in in- 
sured employment between 1952 and 
1958, but in West Durham and West 
Yorkshire it rose at only a quarter of 
the national rate. Tyneside showed 
an increase rather above the national 
average, but unemployment is high- 
est here and “‘in south-east ‘Tyneside 
especially, it remains persistently 
above the national average’. 

Cotton still dominates East Lanca- 
shire, though the decline in employ- 
ment in the industry has persisted 
since 1912, and has been “‘the major 
factor contributing to outward mi- 
gration”. Despite some new in- 
dustrial growth there are still places 
where up to 60 per cent of the insured 
workers are in the cotton industry. 
The consequent vulnerability of these 
towns was demonstrated by local un- 
employment rates of up to 24 per cent 
during the cotton recession of 1952. 

Current unemployment is low and 
it is hoped that modernization and 
shift working will enable present em- 
ployment levels to be maintained, 
“but this does not answer the need 
for infusion of new industries and a 
more varied pattern of employment 
if the further drift of populations is to 
be checked.” 

After a long history of decline, em- 
ployment in the wool textile indus- 
tries of the West Yorkshire conurba- 
tion has actually increased since 1952. 
“At the same time the industrial 
structure is being slowly improved by 
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the growth of the engineering group 
of industries which showed an in- 
crease of 4 per cent between 1952 and 
1958.” This welcome diversification 
has not extended to the Pennine val- 
ley towns, no doubt because of their 
inaccessibility and ‘‘unattractive ur- 
ban environments’’. 

Recently, unemployment in West 
Durham has been low, but has been 
accompanied by continuing outward 
migration. Even with Board of Trade 
assistance, new employment has not 
come in fast enough to counteract the 
decline of employment in coal-min- 
ing; the rate of this decline in the coal 
industry’s employment is being ac- 
celerated and so far the expansion 
plans of the iron and steel industry— 
the other major employer—are not 
large enough to balance it. 

While the effort to attract new in- 
dustry continues, the county plan- 
ning authority is trying to bring 
about “a re-grouping of population 
into the larger towns which are 
favoured by geographical circum- 
stances” by concentrating the pro- 
vision of new jobs in selected settle- 
ments. 

On Tyneside, coal-mining and 
shipbuilding have been outstripped 
by general engineering; increasing di- 
versity has been achieved and the in- 
sured population has risen faster than 
the national average. However, un- 
employment remains high on south- 
east Tyneside, which is therefore 
listed as a development district under 
the new Act. 


Central Area Redevelopment Vital 


“The most urgent physical plan- 
ning problem in these areas is the 
need to improve the urban environ- 
ment by replacing obsolete houses 
and industrial buildings and rebuild- 
ing central areas of the towns in 
order that they shall be more attrac- 
tive to residents and industrialists.” 
Probably the statistics on slum pro- 
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perty collected in 1955 are, at least in 
the bad areas, “‘a serious underesti- 
mate of the real problem’. “Unfit 
houses represent only the core of 
the obsolescence problem’’; to these 
should be added a high proportion of 
dwellings of very low rateable value, 
of small dwellings, and of dwellings 
with “household arrangements be- 
low modern standards’. 

In the Pennine areas the slums 
“‘declared”’ in 1955 will not be cleared 
by 1971—indeed, some local authori- 
ties will need up to forty years to 
deal with these houses, “let alone 
those becoming unfit after 1955 and 
other obsolescent houses which do not 
measureupto present-day standards’. 
West Durham and Tyneside have 
fewer slums but “‘both have a large 
and continuing problem of obsoles- 
cence”. Private housebuilding has 
been going on at a lower rate than the 
average for England and Wales but 
local authority building compares 
favourably with the national average, 
except in East Lancashire. Here there 
are “‘two separate problems, that of 
the more remote declining textile 
town with a doubtful economic 
future, and that of the county bor- 
ough with a large slum clearance 
problem and a land shortage. In the 


Turners (Photography) Ltd, Newcastle 
W. D. & H. O. Wills’s Newcastle factory was opened in April 1950 and now employes 1,300 
people. On Tyneside, diversity of employment is being achieved. 


former the degree of housing unfit- 
ness is greater; in the latter the size of 
the problem is much greater.” 

The West Yorkshire conurbation 
had twice as many back-to-back 
houses as slum houses declared unfit 
in 1955. In addition, the Pennine 


valleys have about 3,000 back-to- {| 


earth houses. Like West Durham, 
Tyneside has cleared a larger pro- 
portion of its unfit houses than the 
country as a whole and, by 1971, 
should have dealt with the houses 
which were unfit in 1955. However, 
the “task of urban renewal’’ will go 
on for much longer with subsidence as 
the local counterpart of the difficul- 
ties of gradient found in the Pennine 
areas. 

“In all four of these areas the need 
for redevelopment and renewal is 


urgent if they are to attract a proper * 


share of industrial development in the 
expanding national economy, and if 
they are to achieve standards of 
urban environment comparable with 
those in more favoured parts of the 
country. More diversity of employ- 
ment and better living conditions are 
both necessary if they are to maintain 
an upward trend of population, or, 
in the case of East Lancashire and in- 
dividual districts in the other areas, 
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reverse the downward one. Of the 
four areas the two which are partly 
included in the list of development 
districts, Tyneside and West Dur- 
ham, in fact show rather more favour- 
able population trends. The need for 
rehabilitation in East Lancashire and 
West Yorkshire seems to be at least as 
great and probably greater.” 

From these illustrations we turn to 
papers telling of efforts to bring new 
life to just such areas. In the first dis- 
course of the day, Mr S. A. Sadler 
Forster told of Government agencies’ 
experiences in “‘bringing work to the 
workers”, and he emphasized the 
Local Employment Act’s continuity 
from earlier measures. The Govern- 
ment had stood firmly by the existing 
IDC policy in steering the proposed 
expansion of the motor industry to 


The planning problem: the need to improve 
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places where it was most needed, “‘it 
is a spectacular example of ‘bringing 
work to the workers’ and may well 
mark a new era in the history of the 
location of industry in this country”’. 
The effect of this decision on other 
“firms concerned with expansion and 
operating where labour is in short 
supply” may also be beneficial to 
areas where new employment is 
needed. 


Urban Obesity and Unemployment 


There seem to be two justifications 
for this kind of action. One is the 
urban obesity of certain great cities 
with their well-known disadvantages ; 
more important in Mr Sadler Forst- 
er’s view, is the undesirability of hav- 
ing large numbers of people unem- 
ployed for long periods. The conse- 


the urban environment by replacing obsolete 


houses and rebuilding central areas. ‘This photograph shows back-to-back houses in a Yorkshire 
industrial town. 


Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 
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quent feeling of being unwanted 
could be even more damaging to the 
young worker than to the older per- 
son. Some part of the present prob- 
lem arises from technological changes, 
whose effects, often neglected in the 
past, will surely be accentuated in the 
future. “And behind the techno- 
logical changes, like a cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand, the educational 
bulge.” Here is a problem which will 
inevitably affect the location of in- 
dustry. Opposition to movement is 
due often to ignorance of other parts 
of the country and ways of living, 
and affects workers and employers. 

Mr Sadler Forster referred to these 
as “‘simple thoughts” but they were 
a telling way of putting deep and im- 
portant human factors which may 
often be left out of the reasoning 
about industrial location. 


North-East “Success Story” 


The industrial revolution which 
has occurred in the North-East since 
1945 has gone “‘almost unnoticed ex- 
cept by those who live there’; it is a 
success story repeated in other de- 
velopment areas. Now what are the 
methods? The most successful have 
been Government-sponsored trading 
or industrial estates, which now em- 
ploy 250,000 people. Privately built 
factories have also been attracted and 
now employ as many again. Indirect 
benefits have included increased com- 
mercial activity and employment. 
Mr Sadler Forster listed ten reasons 
for the success of the trading estates 
and went on to the lessons the estate 
companies have learned. Recently, 
more flexibility of holding has been 
brought in; building leases of varying 
length have been granted and occa- 
sionally freeholds. A factory to rent, 
ready to walk into, is a great attrac- 
tion since it enables the manufacturer 
to “devote his finance to remunera- 
tive purposes” and cuts the produc- 
tion time lost in starting. The use of 
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standard factories, of course, keeps 
down building costs. Mr Sadler 
Forster doubted whether low factory 
rents are as important an inducement 
as many people think; labour supply 
is far more important. Possibly a con- 
tribution to the once-for-all expenses 
of setting up a factory would be more 
use than an artificially low rent. 


Opportunity for Local Authorities 


The establishment of trading es- 
tates has given local authorities an 
opportunity ‘for imaginative and co- 
ordinated housing and town plan- 
ning”, an opportunity which must 
continue to be fully exploited if more 
private industry is to be attracted. 
Provision of key-workers’ housing 
could help very much here, but the 
demand varies with each firm and 
local authority attitudes may differ— 
as indeed the Government attitude 
to house building has done from 
time to time. This was supported by 
a later speaker who stressed the im- 
portance of having enough key- 
workers, in getting production going 
quickly and efficiently in a new fac- 
tory. Mr Sadler Forster suggested 
that key-workers’ housing should 
become a Government responsibility 
co-ordinated with the industrial dis- 
persal policy, by means of Govern- 
ment-sponsored housing associations. 

The drift of skill raised special 
problems; local graduates are drawn 
southwards by the attraction of 
working for ‘‘big name’”’ firms and by 
a desire to be in centres of their skill or 


profession. People from other parts of 


the country may refuse to come to the 
older industrial areas because of a 
wrong idea of what they are like. 
Drift of skill today is as important as 
the drift of industry in the past. In- 
ducements to factories are not always 
enough; the speaker would like to see 
‘a section of Government-sponsored 
scientific and industrial research . . . 
in each of the older centres” making a 
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There has recently been a lot of redundancy in the Lancashire cotton industry and many 
mills in the Manchester region have closed down. But cotton still dominates East Lancashire. 
There is a need for a more varied pattern of employment. 


nucleus of trained minds. Changing 
location factors will, in the near 
future, affect every industry and since 
“in the final analysis it is on the avail- 
ability of high level skill that location 
of industry depends” much more 
must be done to steer skills to places 
where new work is needed. 

For the future, the industrial es- 
tate management corporations pro- 
posed by the Act will take over and 
extend existing contacts with firms. 
“Might not these corporations, in the 
years of change which lie ahead, be- 
come of even greater use to the 
Government when we get a little 
nearer to a national conception of in- 
dustrial development.” Can one take 
this to be an admission that the Act 
does not go far enough, perhaps even 
within the areas of its operation ? 


Transport Planning 


In his address on ‘““l'ransport 


Planning and the Development 
Areas”, Mr D. L. Munby made a 
strong plea for a methodical ap- 
proach. to location questions; “‘we 
do not really know enough about how 
real costs vary with development of 
different kinds in different parts of 
the country’’. If greatest output is to 
be achieved at lowest real cost “‘we 
need to see where development will 
be most productive’. This approach 
has been neglected in the past in 
favour of negative controls in certain 
areas and subsidies to certain con- 
cerns in other areas. This reduces the 
administrative task to manageable 
proportions “but does not give an 
overall view’’. 

While welcoming the Employment 
Act, Mr Munby suggested that it did 
not go far enough and quoted the 
principle outlined by the Cairncross 
Committee of the Scottish Council in 
1952 that “aid should be given to 
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development rather than under-de- 
velopment’’. This meant that positive 
aid to new geographically favour- 
able areas might in the long run be 
more effective than a continuing 
struggle to revitalize the older de- 
clining areas. Unfortunately no one 
else took up this view either to agree 
or to challenge it. 

Transport should be treated like 
any other undertaking or industry, 
though its operations may have 
“wider or more important conse- 
quences on the whole pattern of 
development”. Transport subsidies 
must be judged on their achieve- 
ments in relation to the desired pat- 
tern of development, and if transport 
is no different from other industries, 
“then the normal forms of industrial 
aid should be available to the trans- 
port industry”. This applies also to 
the encouragement of investment 
in transport; investment in roads 
“should encourage development per- 
haps more easily and widely than any 
other forrn of investment’’. The diffi- 
culty is the crudeness of criteria used 
for choosing between projects. Even 
if investment is confined to “high 
yielding’’ roads, money may be 
wrongly allocated. If, for example, 
the first motorway had been built 
through relatively underdeveloped 
territory it might have provided 
much needed encouragement to the 
policy of dispersal of employment 
from Greater London. From issues 
such as these “‘it is not clear to the 
outside observer that the various 
Government Departments in White- 
hall have mutually consistent policies 
in these fields.”’ If investment in 
transport is to be encouraged in 
order to develop selected parts of the 
country “‘is there not equally a case 
for providing operating subsidies in 
certain cases ?”’ After discussing vari- 
ous forms of subsidies and their re- 
sults, Mr Munby stressed the con- 
fusion resulting from a transport sys- 
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tem, ‘‘which is partly a public service 
and only partly a commercial pro- 
position’’, and went on to make a plea 
for the sort of subsidy “‘which could 
be shown to provide an obvious bene- 
fit to a region.” 

“Let Parliament and Whitehall 
have the courage of their convictions 
and honestly subsidize where they 
want to and where they can see a case, 
Then we shall at least know how much 
it is costing us to raise the standard of 
living of some of our remote areas.” 


Experience of Firms in New Districts 


Turning now from the Govern- 
ment sphere to private experience of 
industrial relocation, the third and 
extra paper of the morning session, 
given by Mr W. F. Luttrell, dealt 
with firms who had opened factories 
in new districts since the last war. 
About 100 cases of varying size have 
been studied at the National Insti- 
tute of Social and Economic Research. 
For the industrialist, relative costs in 
the new location and time taken to 
reach his output target are what mat- 
ters. Results varied more with the 
way the firm tackled the move than 
with the kind of work involved. Costs 
were often high in the first two years, 
but after the third year of operation 
were generally comparable with those 
at the parent plant. The high unit 
costs in the first two years involved 
relatively small outputs and conse- 
quently small total sums. Considering 
this in another way, it had been found 
that the costs of getting established in 
a new area “tended to come to be- 
tween half and the whole of the 
capital cost of the factory shell”. 
While this may seem high it must be 
remembered that some at least of this 
amount would have to have been 
spent if development had taken place 
in the “home area’’, where, if labour 
were short, the payment of special 
inducement rates might have been 
called for. 
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These findings about establish- 
ments in new areas fit in well with 
Mr Sadler Forster’s remarks earlier 
about the value of help with the 
initial costs of relocation. 

After the early years, the large in- 
dependent units fared better as re- 
gards cost than did small branch 
factories. Contrary to generally ex- 
pressed opinion, transport costs in the 
cases studied were relatively unim- 
portant, particularly in the large units 
where they might average as little as 
1 per cent and be lost in other cost 
variations. While labour forces were 
built up over about three years as a 
rule, “‘productivity took rather longer 
to reach parity with the parent fac- 
tory’; again small branches tended 
to lag. 

In choosing a location, firms looked 
first for the right type and sex of 
workers and it made a big difference 
if there was a local supply of crafts- 
men (in the sense of technical skill) 
available. This brings to mind Mr 
Sadler Forster’s plea for measures to 
stop the drift of skill. Three factors 
contributing to successful establish- 
ment were: 

(a) careful preparation and _ plan- 
ning; 

(b) top-grade management from the 
very beginning; and 

(c) sufficient key-workers from other 
plants—generally, at least 5 per 
cent of the ultimate total labour 
force were required, and the local 
authority could help by providing 
houses. 

The “‘overspill’’ units doing only 
the simpler processes certainly pro- 
vided jobs, but were liable to be worst 
hit in time of recession by reductions 
in labour force or even by complete 
closure. The self-contained factories 
“are not only more stable, but pro- 
vide a growing point in the district”’. 
However, they do in turn make de- 
mands on the district particularly for 
workers trained in the newer skills. 
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From the morning’s three differ- 
ing approaches to industrial location 
several common points stood out. In- 
directly one saw the value of the 
“‘know-how”’ of moving an organiza- 
tion, both within the firm and be- 
tween the firm and the authorities 
concerned. The right labour supply 
is a prerequisite and the importance 
of skill should no longer be under- 
estimated. To lead that local skill and 
get production going quickly, enough 
key-workers must go with the firms, 
which means that housing must be 
provided. 

The discussion which closed the 
morning session suggested that the 
audience did not really connect the 
papers they had heard with the new 
Act. Many of the questions concerned 
the effects of the Act in local areas and 
the platform party were not in a posi- 
tion to answer these. There was 
interest in Mr Sadler Forster’s re- 
marks about providing for firms who 
wished to build for themselves—in 
explaining why different leases and 
occasionally freeholds had _ been 
granted, he implied that if firms were 
to be persuaded to go to the needy 
areas, government agencies could not 
always be too rigid in their terms. 


What Burnley is Doing 


After Mr James’s paper, reported 
above, the afternoon session con- 
tinued with two statements of what 
local authorities are doing for them- 
selves. Mr C. V. Thornley dealt with 
the wider issues in Burnley, and Mr 
J. A. Kenyon described perhaps more 
domestic but no less important prob- 
lems in Middlesbrough. 

Burnley in 1950 showed most of the 
disadvantages which Mr James had 
described ; one-age buildings, lack of 
opportunity except in textiles, out- 
ward migration, particularly ofskilled 
young people, and consequently an 
unbalanced age structure. Some di- 
versity of employment had been in- 
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troduced by the council’s own efforts, 
beginning as early as 1930, by war- 
time dispersal of industry and later 
with Board of Trade help. When, 
after the war, some new industrial 
buildings went up, private enterprise 
began to show signs of interest. The 
first part of the council’s outline re- 
development scheme to be tackled is 
the central shopping area. Because of 
the cost as much as possible is being 
done by private enterprise, with the 
council’s guidance and encourage- 
ment. In this first area it was fortunate 
that the main owners were the coun- 
cil and a local company prepared to 
redevelop in accordance with the 
council’s wishes. The other principal 
achievement is the building of a mo- 
dern hotel. The council themselves 
are going ahead with a ring road and 
new bus station; these in turn have at- 
tracted private proposals for shops, 
offices, showrooms, and a dance hall. 
Car parks and open spaces are being 
fitted in and derelict sites replaced 
“with something useful or attrac- 


Because they thought they were 
doing well in helping themselves and 
the Government, it was particularly 
disappointing now to be left out of the 
development districts. The new Act 
did not seem to be based on principles 
as sound as the older Acts; assistance 
to needy districts should be continued 
“until the desired social and econo- 
mic changes have taken place... 
proper distribution of industry should 
be the criterion (for aid) rather than 
a cold mathematical calculation’’. 
(This principle, if not its application, 
is akin to Mr Munby’s point about 
the need to know the effect of sub- 
sidies, and to Mr James’s references to 
needs of the trans-Pennine areas). 
Burnley’s difficulties are not over: 
land within the borough is scarce; 
consequently, it is difficult to develop 
in accordance with good planning 
principles and to encourage private 
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building which at present goes out- 
side the borough. Financial difficul- 
ties are inevitable when trying “‘in a 
limited time to overcome difficulties 
which have accumulated over a much 
longer period”’. The county boroughs 
have no say in the development of 
roads which, though outside their 
area, are of vital importance to them, 
Finally, the operation of the Act 
seemed likely to make it more diffi- 
cult for Burnley to attract the new in- 
dustry which it needs to achieve 
further diversity. 


‘The Forgotten Towns”’ 


Mr Kenyon opened with a plea for 
positive steps to dispel the dullness 
and inertia which afflicts alike en- 
vironment and peoples’ lives in what 
he later called ‘‘the forgotten towns”, 
Slum clearance is negative; redevel- 
opment and urban renewal are its 
positive counterparts. People re- 
housed must “‘feel that they no longer 
live in a forgotten part of the town”, 
and Mr Kenyon illustrated this from 
the current redevelopment of the 
original Middlesbrough, planned 130 
years ago. People who, in this pro- 
cess, move to the outskirts are living 
in totally new conditions and one can- 
not expect them to adapt themselves 
at once. For perhaps a generation we 
must replace trees, tidy up damaged 
landscaping, and have faith that in 
time it will be accepted ‘‘as some- 
thing to be cherished’’. Between these 
extremes, the inner rings of the town 
not affected by wholesale clearance 
can be helped internally by improve- 
ment grants and externally by local 
authority efforts to bring in “‘light, 
colour, and vegetation”? and to en- 
courage active recreation. 

In the shopping centre it has taken 
much effort to encourage new build- 
ings rather than make-shift altera- 
tions. ‘‘It can be done if the authority 
is persistent, persuasive, and co- 
operative.”” Redevelopment in units 
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Turners (Photography) Lid, Newcastle 


The Tynemouth factory of the Formica Company employs 1,400. Nearby is the new 
£500,000 extension, covering 110,000 square feet, constructed in 1959. 


of a modern economic scale may de- 
pend on large organizations who are 
looking for opportunities to invest in 
the redevelopment of central areas. 
Compulsory purchase powers may 
have to be used to acquire areas large 
enough to lease to private interests for 
development in accordance with the 
plan. 

Now that the war-damaged cities 
have been helped it is surely the turn 
of “‘the elderly industrial areas where 
the prosperity of the nation was nur- 
tured”. More money for roads is es- 
sential; now, during redevelopment, 
is the sensible time to improve road 
layouts. 

Despite their difficulties the older 
industrial towns must plan boldly and 
continue their efforts even to the 
“small things in bringing life, colour, 
and cheer into their towns’. 


Mr Aylmer Coates’s Contribution 


In his short but very telling final 
paper, Mr U. Aylmer Coates made 
the most direct contribution to the 
subject of the Conference. 

‘**The Local Employment Act is not 
a planning measure. Its main objec- 
tive is the reduction of unemploy- 
ment and if in the process a planning 
problem is also solved, that is a happy 
but accidental combination of cir- 
cumstances. Parliamentary debates 
on the Act show that land-use plan- 
ning policies have carried little 





weight in drawing it up, and the 
Board of Trade’s recent and success- 
ful negotiations with large car- 
producing firms emphasize that the 
reduction of local unemployment 
may have to be achieved despite 
planning problems, which in some 
cases may be intensified.” 

The Act is a far cry from the wide 
view of industrial location taken by 
the Barlow Commission, but there 
are some concessions to planning; 
help can be given to places receiving 
population from an area of high un- 
employment, the Housing Minister 
can give help to clear up derelict, 
neglected, or unsightly land, but only 
where additional employment is 
likely to be attracted. The strength- 
ened IDC powers may still be used 
to limit congestion, but equally they 
may only be used to steer industry to 
areas of high unemployment—this 
remains to be seen. 

‘*‘When congestion and unemploy- 
ment exist side by side, the objective 
is clearly to reduce unemployment 
even at the expense of increasing con- 
gestion—the dispersal of population 
may be impeded and green belts 
made more vulnerable.” 

The criterion for inclusion in a de- 
velopment district is an obvious high 
rate of unemployment; places where 
the rate is kept down by outward 
migration or other forms of concealed 
unemployment do not qualify. Mr 
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Coates rammed home Mr James’s 
concluding words by asking if “‘for- 
gotten districts” such as South Lan- 
cashire were to be left to decay with 
the vital influx of new industry de- 
nied to them. What is to be their 
future? Should there not be closer 
co-operation between trade and plan- 
ning policies ? 

Many of the counties and county 
boroughs can, as Burnley has shown, 
arrest their decline by redevelop- 
ment. The Bill at present being pro- 
moted by Lancashire County Coun- 
cil to bring about industrial develop- 
ment is a case in point and local 
authorities can improve services. But 
where rateable values are low and 
there is much dereliction the process 
must be very slow. United States ex- 
perience in New England, however, 
has shown that “self-help based on 
local initiative’’ can revitalize similar 
decaying areas. 


A Conflict of Policies 


While the ‘‘forgotten districts” will 
gain little from the new Act, in areas 
of congestion, where there is also high 
unemployment, planning problems 
in the form of population dispersal, 
relief of congestion and preservation 
of the green belt may be intensified. 
Even before the introduction of the 
Act, Merseyside suffered from this 
conflict of policies. Despite a planned 
overspill of 200,000 people as well as 
voluntary migration, the Board of 
Trade has caused 60,000 new jobs to 
be created in new factory space. 
“Despite this great influx, which con- 
tributed to congestion, unemploy- 
ment was still as great as in 1951.” 
The new motor plants will certainly 
reduce unemployment somewhat and 
it is recognized that the required 
combination of location needs (e.g. 
communications and port services, a 
large labour supply and _ training 
facilities) may only be found in or 
near the conurbations. But this means 
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that key-workers and their families 
must come in and must compete for 
already scarce land and services. The 
new jobs and new prosperity “will 
weaken the incentive to migration” 
with consequent opposition to dis- 
persal and greater pressure on the 
green belt. 

“In conditions such as these . . 
local planning authorities . . . are 
right to expect that he (the Housing 
Minister) will supplement the Board 
of Trade’s activities in such a way that 
major planning problems will not 
move further from solution.’”? Com- 
plementary action for Merseyside 
could take the form of a new town 
development corporation for per- 
haps Skelmersdale. Component in- 
dustries feeding the new motor in- 
dustries should go there in step with 
new housing. If this opportunity for 
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the Government “‘to show its faith in 
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Trade operates the provisions. The 


ec See overall planning” goes by, sound “forgotten districts” feel that their 
he planning, at least on Merseyside, claims have been ignored, and they 
Ps. “may well suffer a most serious set- may find it more difficult now to at- 
~— back”’. tract industry. Local initiative must 
dis- New industries in a congested area now “shoulder a large part of the 

| the mean a heavier concentration of responsibility for progress”, but there 
young people and a recurrence ofun- are signs that the challenge is ac- 

ey employment and housing demand in cepted, and like Mr Kenyon, Mr 
eked fifteen or twenty years time when Coates counselled boldness. In areas 

a their children grow up. which suffer both congestion and un- 
bard employment the Act accentuates the 
that The Effect on Land-Use Planning conflict between industrial location 
— In closing his address, Mr Coates and land-use planning. “‘Its logic is 
ae summed up his views on the ways in incomplete: it supports the reduction 
side which the Local Employment Act of unemployment by new industries 
iz would affect land-use planning; in —the immediate palliative—without, 
poll doing so, he expressed many of the at the same time, stimulating the 
9.4 feelings of earlier speakers about the means of dispersal of some of the un- 

rad Act in relation to the dire problems of employed which could bring about 

fs urban renewal. the solution of many of the problems 


He repeated the fact that the Act 
isnot a planning measure. Its powers 
are hardly greater than those of 
earlier Acts, but their operation is 
narrowly limited. Whether they will 
be used in the control of congested 
areas depends on how the Board of 


of the congested areas as well as in- 
ject new life into areas which would 
benefit from expansion.” 

The Conference was very ably 
chaired by Dame Alix Meynell, 
pBE, and by Mr Eric Bellingham, 
OBE, LLB, LMTPI. 


; The Demand ‘for Certificate “‘X’”’ 


“Tt might have been thought by any other than a sternly tentative philoso- 
pher . . . that the denial of their natural food to human feelings would have 
provoked a reactionary desire for it; and that the dreariness of the street would 
have been gilded by dreams of pastoral felicity. Experience has shown the 
fact to be otherwise; the thoroughly trained Londoner can enjoy no other 
excitement than that to which he has been accustomed, but as for that in con- 
tinually more ardent or more violent concentration; and the ultimate power 

| of fiction to entertain him is by varying to his fancy the modes, and defining 
| for his dullness the horrors of death.’”"—Joun Ruskin (1819-1900): Arrows of 
the Chase. 
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PLANNING PROBLEMS OF THE 


LARGE TOWNS 


The Statement by the TCPA Executive Committee which appeared 
in our March issue was in fact a draft. The document as submitted 
to the Minister of Housing and Local Government ts printed below. 
On 29 April a deputation from the TCPA was received by the 
Minister and this document was discussed. 


1. There is widespread concern 
about the shortage of housing land in 
and around our great towns. This 
shortage shows itself in the very high 
prices offered for any sites available 
for development, and in increasing 
pressure to develop land (‘‘white 
land’’) not yet allocated for develop- 
ment. These pressures are bound to 
intensify. There is also speculation in 
some green belt land in the hope that 
restrictions will be lifted. For a num- 
ber of reasons the pressures on land in 
these areas are bound to intensify. 


The Outward Migration 


2. There isa continuous movement 
out of the large towns by families 
wanting to buy their own homes, 
which is accelerated by the Govern- 
ment’s policy of encouraging private 
housing. This movement may be ex- 
pected to grow, because it is not 
possible within these towns to provide 
houses of the kind that people want 
in sufficient numbers or at prices they 
can afford. 

In addition, the dozen or so largest 
urban authorities have on their hous- 
ing lists over a million more people 
than they can accommodate within 
their boundaries, even at the high re- 
housing densities now prevailing. The 
present new towns and town deve- 
lopment schemes in progress and in 
prospect will only modestly reduce 
this housing list “‘overspill’’. Some of 
these towns contain our worst and 


most extensive slum areas. All suffer 
from acute traffic and housing conges- 
tion, and have urgent redevelopment 
problems. Satisfactory progress in 
slum clearance, redevelopment, and 
road improvements means more 
“‘overspill’’, and is being seriously 
hindered by the shortage of housing 
sites for displaced families. 


Growth of Population 


3. Population is still increasing and 
the number of households requiring 
separate accommodation is increas- 
ing even faster. This trend will con- 
tinue because of the growing propor- 
tion of elderly people; because men 
and women are marrying younger; 
because the post-war birth-rate bulge 
will soon bring a marked increase in 
the number of marriages; and _ be- 
cause the birth rate has recently risen 
again. Perhaps the dominant factor, 
however, is the welcome rise in real 
incomes which the Government is 
pledged to maintain. The consequent 
demand for more and much better 
housing cannot be met by increasing 
the already excessive densities in 
central redevelopments. ‘Building 
higher”’ is socially unsatisfactory and 
enormously costly in national and 
local subsidies. Moreover, it leads to 
a very much smaller reduction in 
“overspill” than is widely assumed to 
follow, because more schools, shops, 
playing space, and other facilities 
have also then to be provided. 
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4. Office employment is growing in 
most large centres, and at an alarming 
rate in central London. Many people 
are travelling greater distances to 
work each day in consequence. As 
people flock outwards to dormitory 
areas in search of better homes, others 
from the rest of the country flock to- 
wards the centres in search of better 
jobs. A  disproportionately large 
amount of the increase in total in- 
dustrial employment is taking place 
around the Greater London and West 
Midlands conurbations. 


Accepted Planning Policy 
5. There is general agreement 
about the right planning policies: 

(a) Prevention of further growth of 
employment levels in the con- 
gested urban centres. 

(b) Dispersal of jobs as well as people 
from these centres, and their re- 
location in suitable places beyond 
the green belts. 

(c) Speedier renewal of these centres 
to decent and efficient standards 
for the great numbers who will 
continue to live and work in them. 

(d) Prevention of further outward 
growth by firmly held green belts. 

(e) Attraction ofemployment to some 
declining areas, and the economic 
and social improvement of such 
areas. 


Green Belts and Dispersal 


6. Green belts have an essential 
place in the policy as a means of pre- 
venting the further outward spread of 
the conurbations. It would be a sad 
result, however, if green belts made 
daily journeys longer and more costly 
by merely interrupting urban spread 
and thrusting it farther out into the 
countryside. 

The essential corollary of a firm 
green belt policy is an adequate pro- 
gramme of dispersal of both people 
and jobs from congested centres, to- 
gether with a determination to reduce 
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(or at least hold) employment levels 
in them. The Association warmly 
welcomes recent statements by the 
Government that they are deter- 
mined to prevent new industries com- 
ing to at least some of these areas, and 
to limit the expansion of existing in- 
dustry and commerce in them. But the 
present dispersal programme is total- 
ly inadequate in size, and places too 
great a reliance on machinery now 
shown to be largely ineffective. 


Effective Machinery for Dispersal 


7. Much the most effective instru- 
ment of dispersal so far devised is the 
development corporation operating 
under the New Towns Act. The eight 
new towns around London have 
helped greatly to ease pressure within 
the conurbation. In these towns 
homes are close to factories, offices, 
and shops, and journeys to work are 
short and easy. The new towns are 
now highly efficient industrial units 
making an important contribution to 
the national wealth. In them, deve- 
lopment is more compact and land is 
much more economically used than 
in uncontrolled dispersal. Regret- 
tably, no new towns have been started 
in England since 1950, and present 
ones are nearing completion. None at 
all have been built to relieve conges- 
tion and absorb the pressures for ex- 
pansion in conurbations and large 
towns other than London. 

Since 1952 the Government has 
sought to rely mainly on co-operation 
between local authorities under the 
Town Development Act to effect an 
orderly pattern of dispersal. This Act 
can usefully assist the expansion of 
small towns where satisfactory agree- 
ments can be reached by the local 
authorities concerned. The Associa- 
tion therefore supports its widest 
possible use. But the Act has been in- 
effective in reducing congestion in 
large centres, whose ‘“‘export”’ needs 
are far greater than the capacities of 
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the limited number of suitably distant 
small towns willing and able to ex- 
pand under such agreements. 


City Sponsorship of New Towns 


8. The Government has also sug- 
gested that authorities with overspill 
problems should themselves build 
new towns. While not opposed to this, 
the Association would point out that 
there are serious obstacles to its suc- 
cessful achievement. To minimize 
local opposition the authority tends 
to be driven to a virgin or sparsely- 
populated site, and there are very few 
suitable sites of this kind in the areas 
within which the search must be con- 
ducted. There is an understandable 
reluctance on the part of a city au- 
thority to encourage some of its pros- 
perous industries and businesses to 
move to another authority’s area. It 
would also be difficult for it, in deve- 
loping a new town, to adopt the view- 
point of the local community. 

In any case, very little progress has 
been made in the face of the many 
formidable obstacles. If the Govern- 
ment regards this method as a neces- 
sary part of the solution, surely it 
should assume some responsibility for 
promoting its fulfilment. In particular 
there is a need of strong central 
guidance in the selection of sites. 


New Impulse Needed 


g. The Association is now con- 
vinced that dispersal on an adequate 
scale and at an adequate rate cannot 
be brought about by the Town Deve- 
lopment Act and new towns pro- 
moted by individual cities. The prob- 
lem of urban sprawl and spontaneous 
dispersal has become regional in its 
immediate impact, but no regional 
planning bodies exist to cope with it. 
In some parts of the country it raises 
issues transcending even the im- 
mediate region. It seems essential, 
therefore, that the Government 
should take the lead in promoting 
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regional solutions to the problem, | the 


10. Some county planning au- 
thorities around the great towns ap- 
pear to be much keener on protecting 
green belts than on helping to provide 
adequate sites and facilities beyond 
them for the development which 
must inevitably take place. There is 
also some tendency to unload the re- 
sponsibility for coping with this deve- 
lopment on to other planning authori- 
ties farther out. The real danger now 
exists that, in the absence of more 
positive plans, far too many minor 
pockets of building will be allowed all 
over the countryside. 

Much better co-ordination is need- 
ed among local planning authorities. 
More central guidance is necessary 
about the likely scale of development 
requirements in various areas, so that 
plans could then be worked out for 
concentrating most of this develop- 
ment on a limited number of suitable 
sites. 


More New Towns 


11. There are few virgin sites suit- 
able for new towns, particularly in the 
great urban regions. There are, how- 
ever, many existing towns which 
could be substantially and satis- 
factorily expanded as the best way of 
meeting development demands. Such 
expansions would be on a new town 
scale and would need to be executed 
by new town methods to secure the 
co-ordinated provision of housing, 
employment, commercial and social 
facilities. 

12. Further new towns should also 
be established in areas more distant 
from the conurbations, in order to 
provide counter-magnets for new em- 
ployment and people otherwise cer- 
tain to be drawn to them, as well as 
to attract industries, businesses, and 
people willing to move greater dis- 
tances out of the overcrowded towns. 

13. These further new towns, and 
especially those outside the range of 
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the conurbations, should be located 
in close relationship to the com- 
munications pattern (particularly the 
motorways pattern) now being estab- 
lished. Their location should in turn 
influence the choice and development 
of this pattern. 


Development Corporations 


14. In general the Association con- 
siders that these further projects 
should be built by development cor- 
porations operating under the New 
Towns Act, since these have proved 
dynamic, speedy, and efficient agen- 
cies for town construction. They 
could and should, however, have a 
larger proportion of private house- 
building than the present new towns, 
thus encouraging owner-occupation 
and satisfactorily meeting the demand 
for more land for this purpose. New 
towns should not be regardedas public 
housing projects. Their function is to 
provide homes, work-places, shop- 
ping, social, and all other facilities on 
a compact site in pleasant surround- 
ings. 

15. Insuitable cases, a single deve- 
lopment corporation might plan and 
carry out two, three, or even four new 
town expansion schemes within con- 
venient distances. Some of the more 
distant new towns called for in para- 
graph 12 should be in rural areas 
where population and economic de- 
cline need to be reversed. ‘‘Regional 
development corporations”’ could do 
more than existing machinery to 
bring vitality to these areas by carry- 
ing out a number of related projects 
in the comprehensive fashion de- 
scribed above. 


Town Development Act 


16. Experience has shown that this 
Act is likely to make only a small con- 
tribution to meeting the dispersal 
problems as such. However, it can be 
of great value to some small towns 
wishing to expand, while giving some 
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limited help to large towns exporting 
population and employment. 

The Act’s provisions could usefully 
be extended to enable participating 
authorities to set up joint boards with 
power to designate, acquire, and 
develop land for town development 
purposes. A board employing its own 
staff and managing its own finances 
would be able to pursue a firm and 
consistent policy over a period of 
years. Some Exchequer provision (for 
example, deferment of loan repay- 
ments) would be necessary in the early 
years before investment becomes pro- 
ductive. 


Conclusion 


The problems discussed in this 
statement demand immediate and 
bold Government action to guide 
new development to the right places. 
Without such positive action, plan- 
ning reStrictions will prove powerless 
to check the pressures making for 
widespread urban sprawl. Green 
belts will become harder to protect 
and will lose much of their popular 
support. Traffic and other congestion 
in and around the large towns will 
worsen, while measures to relieve it 
will become more costly. The efficient 
functioning of our cities and towns, 
the comfort and convenience of those 
who live and work in them, and a 
healthy relationship between urban 
and rural economy’ are attainable 
aims for the last two-fifths of the 
twentieth century. But they necessi- 
tate a much more positive planning 
and development policy than is yet 
in operation. 


March 1960. 
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Appendix to Statement on “Planning Problems of the Large Towns” 


1. Population Changes 


In 1950 the actual population of 
England and Wales was 44:1 mil- 
lion. It was then assumed that by 
1971 it would be 46-0 million. 

The county and city development 
plans for the period 1951-71 were 
drawn on the basis of this projected 
increase of 1-9 million. 

But by 1960, population has al- 
ready reached 45:5 million. By 1971 
it is now expected to be 47-7 mil- 
lion—1-7 million more than earlier 
anticipated. 


Projected 

Actual population 

population 1971 1999 

1950 44°1 46-0 46°5 


1960 45°5 (millions) 47-7 52-0 
2. Household Changes 


About 100,000 new households 
wanting separate accommodation 
are being created each year. For the 
reasons given in paragraph 3 of the 
memorandum, this trend will cer- 
tainly continue. 


3- Housing Demand 


Satisfactorily to house the present 
population in its present family and 
household form would require at 
least 200,000 houses a year for at 
least ten years, simply to abolish 
slums and overcrowding. But the 
splitting of households already men- 
tioned creates a demand for at least a 
further 100,000 additional dwellings 
a year. 

For as far head as can reasonably 
be seen, at least 300,000 new dwellings 
a year will be needed. 


4. Employment Growth 


Since 1952, about a million new 
jobs have been created, an increase of 
about 5 per cent. Over 400,000 of 
these have been created in the Greater 
London region: over 40 per cent of 


I 
the new jobs where only 25 per cent 


of the nation’s people live. 

About 125,000 new jobs in central 
London (the area bounded by the 
main line termini). 

About 85,000 new jobs in the rest 
of built-up London. 

About 190,000 new jobs up to 20 
miles farther out. 

In central London the number of | 
jobs, mainly in offices, is growing by | 
15,000 or more a year. 


5. **Overspill” Progress and Prospects 


The dozen or so largest urban 
authorities now estimate that they 
have over a million more families on 
their housing lists than they can ac- 
commodate within their boundaries. 

New towns and small town expan- 
sion schemes progress, and in prospect 
(taking a very optimistic view) will 
receive at most 350,000 of these by | 
1971. Planned “overspill’’? schemes { 
for at least 700,000 people, needing | 
over 200,000 houses, are therefore | 
immediately needed. 





6. Housing Subsidies Act, 1956 
(a) Dwellings other than flats in | 
blocks of four or more storeys. | 
(i) General needs—no subsidy | 
except £10 p.a. for old per- 
sons’ one-bedroom dwell- 
ings. 
(ii) Slum clearance, £22 Is. p.a. 
(iii) ‘“‘Overspill” in new and ex- 
panded towns; and key- § 
workers, £24 p.a. 
Note. The authorities exporting 
population to new and expanded 
towns may be required to contti- 
bute up to £8 a year for ten years 
for each family from their area 
housed in the reception town. 
(6) Flats. 
(i) General needs 
4 storeys 5 storeys 6 storeys 
£L2op.a. £26p.a. £38 p.a. 
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owns” (ii) Slum clearance; overspill in 
new and expanded towns; 
per cent key-workers 
4 Storeys 5 Storeys 6 storeys 
ate £32 p.a. £38 p.a. £50 p.a. 
y the Nore. The subsidy is increased by 
1 15s. per flat for each storey in 
the rest Sua of six. Thus each flat in, 
say, a twelve-storey block built 
Bi for city slum clearance gets an Ex- 
nbér of | chequer subsidy of £60 ros. od. 
ving by i 
ospecs} HOLLOW VICTORY: 
ur 
ha | DECISION 
ilies on 
"an ac- 
daries. | we rae Wythall inquiry had been 
rit | concerned solely with the pre- 
tre. servation of the green belt around 
v) will} the West Midlands conurbation, we 
op by} would hail the report of the inspector 
hemes ( appointed by the Minister, and the 
ceding | Permanent Secretary’s letter which 
refore | presented the findings to the local 
_ authorities concerned, as a great step 
| forward. Unfortunately, the inquiry 
_ . | was concerned with larger issues, but 
a y there is very little evidence that these 
hed ' have been understood by anyone in 
F sidy | the Government. 
7} nL The inspector’s report itself, which 
well- | has also just become available, strikes 
one as being an excellent document. 
yy It is lucid, balanced, and gives 
bee | proper weight to really important 
7 arguments. Mr Docking’s conclusions 
: could not be expected to contain the 
— final statement of policy, but at any 
inded rate they contain the material on 
sista which the policy might have been 
Fase based. The astonishing thing is that 
area) the Minister reproduced every one of 
“as the inspector’s final nine propositions 
in his letter, except one: “The 
‘4 development of one or more new 
pa. towns may well be necessary to the 


solution of the long-term overspill 
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p.a.; in a fifteen-storey block 
£65 15s. od. p.a. 
7- Building Costs 


Costs of two-storey houses range 
between 33s. and 38s. per square foot. 

Costs of tall flats range between 
6os. and 80s. per square foot. 

Thus a house of, say, goo square 
feet will cost from £1,000 to £1,500 
less than a flat of the same size. 


THE WYTHALL 


by D. E. GC. EVERSLEY 


problem but could not be made 
effective soon enough to affect the 
present limited problem.” No doubt 
even this mild pointer was too much 
for the Ministry! 

One wonders what went on in 
Whitehall during the nine months 
which it took to prepare the decision. 
The letter contains a moderately 
relevant summary of the cases pre- 
sented by the counsel for the three 
main authorities involved, such as 
any competent journalist could have 
produced on the following morning, 
and ends with a brief recommenda- 
tion by the inspector, endorsed by the 
Minister, that Birmingham’s applica- 
tion to develop 2,400 acres of land 
in a planned green belt area south 
of the city should be turned down. 

The inspector had made it clear 
that although he could not be certain 
whether the 14,000 houses mentioned 
in the application would exactly 
meet the short-term needs of the cor- 
poration, he felt that Birmingham’s 
assessment of its needs was correct in 
broad terms. The Minister in his 
letter repeated the qualification, but 
not the main endorsement, thereby 
turning the report upside down. 
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Coventry the Solution? 

From this curious attitude stems 
the inevitable conclusion: that the 
best thing Birmingham can do is to 
continue the talks which it has con- 
ducted with local authorities in 
England and Wales to discover 
whether any more of them might not 
be prepared to provide accommoda- 
tion for the city’s population and in- 
dustry. In particular, the inspector 
mentioned Kidderminster, Droit- 
wich, Redditch, and Coventry; the 
last named being a county borough, 
would reyuire amended legislation if 
it were to receive Government assist- 
ance for the reception of overspill. 
The Minister felt sure that given a 
little goodwill on both sides, a solu- 
tion could be found. This of course is 
tantamount to saying that the ne- 
gotiations of the last seven years have 
been conducted in a spirit of rancour 
and _half-heartedness. Though the 
inspector was careful not to allot the 
blame for this, and indeed said ‘‘there 
can be no doubt that they [i.e. Bir- 
mingham] have tried hard”, the 
letter tries to create the opposite 
impression. 

It so happens that the inspector did 
not call evidence from Coventry or 
the three other urban areas he named. 
Had he done so, he might have learn- 
ed, for instance, that Coventry is al- 
ready rapidly approaching its popu- 
lation target under its development 
plan by natural increase and migra- 
tion to meet the labour needs of its 
expanding industries, without any 
overspill from Birmingham. He might 
have heard of the opposition in 
Droitwich to plans threatening to 
affect their rates. In other words, it is 
up to Birmingham and these other 
frivolous local authorities to stop 
arguing and to get down to drawing 
up agreements. The Minister kindly 
offers the services of his officials 
should their technical advice be re- 
quired. 
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The Movement of Industry 
But the most curious part of the } 
inspector’s report, and the Minister's 
comments, is the acceptance, at its 
face value, of the assertions made by 
officials and councillors from Bir- 
mingham that one of the principal 
obstacles has been the reluctance of 
industry to move, even where local 
agreements have been concluded. No 
evidence was offered on this point 
other than a most doubtful “‘survey” 
prepared by the Birmingham Cham- 
ber of Commerce. No evidence was 
called from the Board of Trade as to 
the very large number of successful 
moves already made, and expansion 
schemes well beyond the green belt 
now being actively prepared. At the 
Ministry, it does not seem to be 
known that hundreds of firms very 
similar to those which predominate 
in Birmingham have already moved 


to new towns and the LCC’s ex- | 


panded town projects. 

One notes with interest that where- 
as the representatives of the Gay Hill 
Golf Club have their objections re- 
produced in six lines in the Minister’s 
letter, the rather more weighty argu- 
ments of the Town and Country 
Planning Association and the Mid- 
lands New Towns Society are not 
mentioned at all (though the fact that 
these two bodies gave evidence is 
printed in one sentence with the 
other minor bodies in the case). 
Again this rather illustrates the 
Minister’s attitude and sympathies, 
for the inspector’s report gave half a 
page to the golf club and two pages 
to the two planning bodies, and in- 
deed quoted Professor Florence again 
at a crucial stage of his summing-up. 
The inspecvor clearly wanted to draw 
the Minister’s attention to the larger 
issues involved, but apart from a 
perfunctory reference to the need for 
“genuine decentralization”, matters 
of national policy are ignored in the 
official letter. 
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Confusion Still Reigns 

The inspector is obviously a man 
of great experience, and in a case like 
this, he sits practically in a judicial 
capacity. The Ministry has a research 
section which has its own sources of 
information. Yet there is no sign of 
any attempt to resolve the conflicts of 
evidence which remained at the end 
of the hearing. The letter reproduces 
without comment Warwickshire’s 
contention that half the so-called 
overspill population consisted of 
babies as yet unborn. Although this 
was cleared up later on in the inquiry 
there is no allusion to the resolution of 
the ridiculous arguments which arose 
from Birmingham’s clumsy pre- 
sentation of its statistics. Did the 
authorities not form their own op- 
inions on this matter with the help of 
the numerous documents submitted 
and the excellent leads given to them 
by the inspector who pointed the way 
toa clear interpretation of the facts ? 

We are back where we started. The 
weary round of negotiations will be- 
gin again. Letters addressed to the 
Ministry will be replied to after some 
weeks. The Minister will regret. 
Meanwhile 3,000 more houses in 
Birmingham will become obsolete 
each year, and the city’s natural in- 
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crease will continue at the rate of 
7,000 a year. There is no sign in this 
letter that anyone at the Ministry 
realizes that we are not faced with 
legal technicalities, but with a vast 
human problem requiring immediate 
action. 


Where the Blame Lies 


It is a matter of urgency that 
the verbatim transcript of the in- 
quiry should be made available to 
those interested in these matters, so 
that they may form their own judge- 
ment. The Town and Country 
Planning Association and the Mid- 
lands New Towns Society are now 
preparing a shortened version of the 
transcript for publication, which will 
contain the more important docu- 
ments in this case and the essential 
parts of the submissions made at the 
inquiry. The Minister’s letter is 
nothing but an attempt to present the 
legislation now in force, and the 
Government’s policy, as perfect in- 
struments marred only by the de- 
ficiencies of local authorities and in- 
dustrial managers. It is high time 
that public opinion clearly demon- 
strated that the blame for the present 
state of affairs lies largely on the 
passivity of the Government itself. 


Intimacy of a Garden 


“The suburban avenue where our house stood led a little farther on to a 


more prosperous district. Instead of the long, low railwaymen’s houses, that 
looked like so many dusty, worn-out old carriages, there were a number of 
little houses surrounded by gardens. They were not luxurious—clerks and 
small shopkeepers lived in them—but in comparison with our sordid dwelling 
they gave an impression of a gayer and easier life. First of all, each house was 
different ; then, they were not all cracked and stained, with the plaster peeling 
off, an appearance which made our house and others like it seem as though 
their inhabitants had long neglected them through sheer indifference; and 
finally, the narrow, blossoming gardens which surrounded them created an 
impression of jealous intimacy, remote from the confusion and promiscuity of 
the street.”,—ALBERTO Moravia: Woman of Rome (1949). 














SEMI-DETACHED VIEWS 








Stone’s Manual for Town Planners 


The Economics of Housing and Urban 
Development is the title of a long and 
informative paper read by Mr P. A. 
Stone before the Royal Statistical 
Society a year ago and now published 
in full in the RSS Journal.* Under- 
standably, in a closely argued and 
fully documented article of this sort, 
there are no simple conclusions. One 
might be tempted to quote the first 
sentence of his final summing up: “‘It 
is clear from the costs analyses given 
above that in the general situations 
considered the scope for using high- 
block residential buildings as a means 
of reducing the costs of providing 
housing and its accompanying urban 
amenities is very limited.” But one 
would have to go on from there to 
quote many qualifying statements. 
Mr Stone found that development in 
small provincial towns was less costly 
than in the old large cities: but this 
does not prove that new towns are 
cheaper. Each type of development 
has some advantages. It is the task of 
the planner to weigh up “‘the costs of 
the various alternatives against the 
other more imponderable desiderata 
that he has to consider’. 

The main point is that though this 
paper gives the planner some impor- 
tant data he needs to make his judge- 
ment in the larger context. It ought to 
be compulsory reading for all those 
engaged in providing urban housing. 
But members of council committees 
will no doubt claim that it is too 
complicated and academic for them. 
Architects are perhaps even less 
likely to pay attention to a document 

* Reprints will shortly be available from 


the Planning Bookshop, TCPA, 28 King 
Street, London, WCa, at 6s. each. 








which shows only too clearly that 


costs per dwelling soar as the height | 


of the blocks increases, and which 
hints that not enough has been done 
to reduce these costs. 

One must hope that interested lay 
members of the public will make a 
serious attempt to read and digest 
this document, and to draw attention 
to it whenever official policy appears 
to ignore it. 


More Data on Traffic 


In the sphere of traffic engineering, 
as in housing, more and more factual 
information of a high order is becom- 
ing available to the planner. At the 
recent biennial Spring School of the 
Institution of Municipal Engineers, 
Mr R. Nicholas, City Surveyor and 
Engineer at Manchester, presented a 
clear-sighted general survey of city 
traffic problems, concluding with a 
recommendation for the conversion 
of two or three radial roads and one 
ring road to urban motorway stand- 
ards—with complete segregation of 
pedestrians and local access traffic. 
This, he thought, would ease the 
problem until complete redevelop- 
ment can take place, for the existing 
network of roads could cope with the 
demand for some time to come only if 
it is relieved of through traffic. This 
has largely been shown to be true in 
those European cities where such ex- 
pressways have been provided. 

On a more technical level, at the 
same meeting, Mr S. E. French, of 
the LCC, presented the background 
calculations required to redesign a 
busy urban intersection—a formid- 
able document hardly intelligible to 
the layman. But here one feels the ex- 
pert can have his way: in the case of 
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housing, “‘other considerations” are 
too much involved to allow a free 
hand to the man who bases his recom- 
mendations on rational processes, but 
in the field of road building, city 
fathers are probably content to allow 
the engineer to do his work. Research 
now being undertaken at the Road 
Research Laboratory, at Oxford, and 
at the new school of Highway En- 
gineering under Professor Kolbuszew- 
ski at Birmingham, will soon supple- 
ment local data to facilitate rational 
decisions rather than _hit-or-miss 
judgements. 

Yet all this work will be absolutely 
nullified if the present insane process 
of continuing over-concentration in 
our large cities is allowed to go on: 
the engineer can make his calcula- 
tions only on the basis of normal fore- 
seeable increases as we advance 
economically; but if we allow indus- 
trial production and commerce to be 
crammed entirely into seven conurba- 
tions, the back-room computers lab- 
our in vain. It is time we gave them a 
chance. 


Roads to Brasilia 


In nine months, Brazilian engin- 
eers hope to complete a network of 
many thousands of miles to link Oscar 
Niemeyer’s fantastic new capital of 
Brazil with the rest of the country. 
Highways will be built through the 
virgin forest territories and across 
formidable mountain and river bar- 
riers. There is, of course, a modern 
airfield at the capital, but it is not 
intended to rely solely on air routes. 
The length of the access roads gives 
one some idea of the scale on which 
the project is built. Here is enterprise 
indeed. The courage and foresight of 
the people of Brazil are to be compar- 
ed with the pioneering spirit which 
once prevailed in Britain, too. ‘Two 
hundred years ago, industrialists were 
not afraid to locate enterprises a 
week’s journey away from London if 
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the supply of raw materials, power, 
and labour demanded it. Wedgwood 
built Etruria where the facts required 
it, and linked his works with the out- 
side world by means of a great canal 
undertaking. A 100 years ago, British 
workmen found seasonal employ- 
ment in North America, travelling 
home in winter to be with their 
families. Men with capital, or with 
hope, set out on many months’ 
journeys to make a fresh start in re- 
mote parts of the world. This is how 
new worlds were built, and are still 
being built. 

What a contrast we see in our pre- 
sent rabbit-hearted and misnamed 
“entrepreneurs ’, private and govern- 
mental. No firm can function, ap- 
parently, unless its headquarters are 
within two miles of Charing Cross, 
and no department of state must have 
a single civil servant out of reach of 
the division bells. But one may risk a 
long-term prediction: the future will 
lie with a nation which can put its 
capital into the wilderness, and not 
one that needs its Egg Marketing 
Board in Shaftesbury Avenue. 


Where are the Young? 

At the Annual General Meeting of 
the Town and Country Planning 
Association (after due honour had 
been paid to Mr Clarence Stein, ‘‘the 
Grand Old Man of American Plan- 
ning”’, by the President and the Chair- 
man of the Executive, both of them 
best described as “ever youthful’’), 
there were loud complaints that the 
Association was not making much of 
an impact on young people. Indeed, 
the average age of those in the room 
appeared to be well over fifty. Several 
members wondered why this was. 

Some thought, as usual, that the 
young were apathetic, idle, selfish, or 
that the welfare state was to blame. I 
do not believe this is true. There is 
plenty of evidence that the young are 
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tough, imaginative, and active. But 
it is quite true that certain forms of 
political interest, and planning must 
be reckoned as one of them, are ‘‘out”’ 
at present. This is probably due to an 
overdose of once-healthy scepticism. 
Soon after the war, when the enthu- 
siastic young threw themselves into 
all kinds of purposeful activity, cer- 
tain teachers arose in the land who 
preached that enthusiasm was non-U, 
and led to fascism. It was better to be 
aloof, elegant, and sceptical. It was 
better to do nothing than to do things 
too quickly or when the heart ruled 
one’s reason. (Professor Oakeshott 
is an example of this school of 
thought.) Since it has not been 
“‘proved”’ that new towns, the United 
Nations, aid to under-developed 
countries, or birth control do any- 
thing but harm to existing cultural 
values, it is best to ignore them. 
Slums, poverty, and disease are part 
of our civilization. So it is best to stand 
aside, to pass clever remarks when- 
ever good causes are mentioned, and 
contemplate the pattern on one’s 
yellow waistcoat. 

But this fashion has almost had its 
day. On the road from Aldermaston, 
and behind the collecting boxes of 
World Refugee Year, there were 
more young than old. The young have 
already revolted against their nega- 
tive mentors. If we succeed in showing 
that the quality of their life, as well as 
that of their fellow citizens, depends 
very much on the way we plan our 
cities and villages, they will be with 
us. We might well consider the form 
of our publicity rather than the spirit 
of our young people. The first thing 
to do is to find out where they are 
active and concerned today, and then 
to relate what we are trying to do 
to the aims of these existing groups. 
This may mean scooter clubs rather 
than youth hostels, the Students’ 
Christian Movement rather than 
the Labour League of Youth, and 
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cellar clubs rather than Girl Guides, 
Here we appear to have a proper 
object for which a part of the Dia. 
mond Jubilee Appeal money might 
be used to advantage, after some 
serious rethinking has been done. 


WILLIAM SMALL 





The London Stone 


The famous London Stone, which 
now stands in the south wall of St 
Swithin’s Church, Cannon Street, 
and is said to be the stone from which 
the Romans calculated their dist- 
ances, is to be temporarily removed. 
St Swithins was gutted by fire in the 
Blitz of 1941 and the remaining shell 
is unsafe and is to be demolished. This 
is not the first time the milestone has 
been removed for in 1742 and in 1798 
it obstructed the highway and was 
re-erected upon a different site. The 
iron grille was installed in 1869. When 
a new building rises upon the present 
site the stone will be returned. 


FRANK BUNCE 
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This description of Harbin, in north-east China, by a Chinese 


| writer, comes to us by courtesy of the Chargé d’ Affaires in London of 
| the People’s Republic of China. According to Russian sources, the 


population of the city in 1955 was about 1,163,000. It must have 
grown considerably since. The consequential planning problems are 


not discussed in this article. 


N THE south bank of the 
() sree River in north-east 

China, there is a new industrial 
metropolis—Harbin. It is the politi- 
cal, economic, and cultural centre of 
Heilungkiang province, as well as 
the hub of communication lines of 
China’s north-east. With its railway 
network, it is linked up with Shenyang 
(Mukden), Changchun, Anshan, 
Tsitsihar, and other industrial cen- 
tres in the north-east. Express trains 
from Peking to Moscow also pass 
through there. 

Harbin was one of the first cities 
liberated in China. Before liberation, 
it had only small industries, such as 
oil-pressing shops, breweries, flour 
mills, and small repair shops of 
simple machines. At that time, there 
were only two plants with over one 
thousand workers, and the fixed pro- 
duction value of industries in the 
whole city was scarcely one-half of 
the present amount of one single big 
plant. But since the founding of the 
People’s Republic of China, an amaz- 
ing transformation has taken place in 
Harbin. Through the large-scale eco- 
nomic construction during the period 
of the first Five-Year Plan, it has al- 
ready become one of China’s new 
major cities, characterized by exten- 
sive mechanical and electrical en- 
gineering plants. In 1958, the indus- 
trial output of the whole city more 
than doubled that of 1957. By the end 
of 1958, it had seventy-eight big in- 
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dustrial plants with over one thousand 
workers. 


The Expansion of Industry 


In the industrial districts of Har- 
bin, you will find numerous factories 
of different variety and sizes standing 
one next to the other, with numer- 
ous chimneys towering high up in 
the sky. Among them is the Harbin 
measuring and cutting tools plant— 
the first modern precision instru- 
ments manufacturing plant ever 
built in China. Then, there are the 
Harbin electric meters plant, manu- 
facturing all kinds of meters for motor 
vehicles, Harbin flax mill, which is 
well known all over the country, 
electric machines plant, steam tur- 
bine plant, insulating materials fac- 
tory, the ball bearing factory, electric 
carbon plant, etc. 

All these industrial plants have 
formed the basis for socialist construc- 
tion in our country. As a result of the 
efforts of the workers, the quantity 
and quality of all products manufac- 
tured in Harbin are rising consis- 
tently. Many products that have 
never been made before in China are 
now being produced in great num- 
bers. In quality, a number of them 
have reached or are approaching the 
best in the world. By now, Harbin can 
manufacture high-pressure boilers, 
high-speed and high-temperature ball 
bearings, high-quality electric brushes 
and carbons, steam and hydraulic 
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Machine-tool shop at the Harbin electrical meter and gauge plant. 


turbines. A complete set of 72,500 
kilowatt hydraulic turbines has al- 
ready been made and transported to 
Sinankiang Hydraulic-Power Station 
for installation. 

The great number of generators 
produced in Harbin have supplied 
and are supplying many of the new 
power stations set up in different 
parts of China. The hydro-power sta- 
tions at Kuanting reservoir, near 
Peking, Liuhsi river in Kwangtung 
province, the Futzeling reservoir in 
Anhwei province, Tahofang in Liaon- 
ing province, Ulapo in Sinkiang 
province, Huangtankou in Chekiang 
province, Kutien in Fukien province, 
and Shihtzetan in Szechuan pro- 
vince are all equipped with genera- 
tors made at Harbin. In_ 1958, 
Harbin’s generator production had 
increased to more than five times 
that of 1957, constituting over 40 per 
cent of the total production of China. 


Places for Recreation 


Harbin is also a beautiful city, full 
of scenic spots. Like a long silver belt 


flowing on the north of Harbin, the 
Sungari has many boats coming and 
going. Near the bank of the river is 
the Stalin Park with the thick shades 
of big trees and colourful flowers, 
which attract many visitors. Especi- 
ally in the evening, it has become a 
favourite place for relaxation and 
recreation. On the river bank there 
are always many people fishing, for 
the fish of the Sungari are famous far 
and wide and are considered rare 
delicacies on a feast table. Ferry boats 
sail between the Stalin Park and the 
Sun Island in the middle of the river. 
The small island is a well-known 
summer resort. It has towering trees 
all over the place. Between the green 
leaves one can see vividly the red- 
tiled roofs of buildings. These are the 
rest houses and sanitoriums for the 
working people. 

The Sungari is even more beauti- 
ful in the winter. Covered with thick 
layers of ice, it becomes a broad 
silvery highway outside the city with 
caravans of horse carriages transport- 
ing goods from the south bank to the 
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north and sledges serving as a means 
of communication for travellers. 


Planting and Architecture 


When one goes to the downtown 


| sections of Harbin, one is immediately 
| impressed by the neatness and beauty 


of the city. The clean and smooth 
pavements are planted with elms and 
poplars on either side and turnes and 
flowers in the middle, presenting a 
picturesque landscape that is most 
attractive. Cream-coloured houses 
line both sides of the streets, and the 
lawns in between are full of flowers, 
shrubs, and fruit trees. When one 
climbs up the southern heights of the 
city in the morning, one would get a 
panorama of the city, covered by a 
thin layer of bluish-grey mist. Over 
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the dense leaves of trees, one can 
easily spot buildings of all kinds of 
architecture. Some are triangular, 
and others semi-circular. The 
whole city is virtually a big beautiful 
garden. 

Harbin was founded sixty-one-odd 
years ago, and before then it had been 
only a small fishing village. In 1931, 
when the Japanese imperialists in- 
vaded the north-east of China, Har- 
bin also fell into the hands of the 
invaders and was barbarously looted 
and destroyed. It was not until 1946 
that Harbin was liberated. And 
now, the beautiful industrial city of 
Harbin, with its youthful vigour and 
flourishing enterprises, is forging 
ahead on the prosperous road of 
socialism. 


CONSERVATION ISSUE IN SWITZERLAND 


is the centre of a controversy 

which, after dragging on over 
fifteen years, is now reaching a climax. 
The battle concerns the use of the 
waters of the park by a private com- 
pany for hydro-electric power con- 
struction. On one side—supporting 
the scheme—are ranged the Swiss 
Government, the majority of the 
House of Representatives, and strong 
financial interests. On the other—op- 
posing it—stand the Swiss Conserva- 
tion League, supported by a small 
local conservation group called Lia 
Naira, Black League, and a number 
of influential individuals. 

The Swiss national park, a mere 
sixty square miles in area, lies in the 
Canton of Grisons among the spec- 
tacular peaks and valleys of the east- 
ern part of the country, close by the 
Austrian and Italian frontiers. The 
proposed power scheme would take 
in the main stream through the park, 


Gb the centre ONE national park 


by JOHN FOSTER 


also some miles of the Inn River flow- 
ing through the lovely Engadine Val- 
ley. Proximity of Italy introduces a 
further problem, for some of the water 
has its source in that country; sup- 
porters of the development argue that 
Italy would take over this water for 
their own hydro-electric needs any- 
way, whereas its opponents are con- 
vinced that the Italian nation would 
never contemplate such an un-neigh- 
bourly action. 

The issues of the case are simple. 
Those who support the Conservation 
League want the national park to re- 
main a natural sanctuary for all time 
and consider that holding to this 
principle is worth some sacrifice of 
material advantages if necessary. 
They are striving to rouse public 
opinion sufficiently to secure for the 
Swiss national park a degree of pro- 
tection and status by federal powers 
similar to those afforded to the 
American parks. 
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In and around the national park 
itself the local conservation interest, 
the Black League, are fighting bitterly 
against the proposed scheme and, in 
consequence, against many of their 
own people, who see in a large-scale 
hydro-electric development the pos- 
sibility of a greater prosperity than 
tourism can bring to this wild country. 

Government and financial interests 
take the view that conservation must 
be practical in the sense that it must 
be closely integrated with new tech- 
nologies and industrial developments, 
natural reserves only being retained 
unimpaired where no vital economic 
interests are adversely affected. They 
argue strongly that the fullest possible 
expansion of technical resources is 
essential to a country so small and 
highly populated as Switzerland. In 
their picture out-and-out conserva- 
tion must take second place. 

These interests, influenced by a 
group of well-known Swiss writers, 
recently made some surprising in- 
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roads into the Conservation League’; | 
support and forced a vote within the | 
membership of the League. The result 
was a win for the conservationists, 
although the margin was not great, 
While this apparent split in the ranks 
might be thought to have been un- 
fortunate, it has undoubtedly served 
to bring the controversy to the notice 
of the public in a way which has 
brought the League further popular 
support, some of it from unexpected 
quarters. 

Whatever views one may hold on 
the conflict of interests being fought 
out in Switzerland, it seems further 
proof (the most recent in Britain was 
surely Fylingdales) that conservation 
as a basic principle of land use in 
national parks is still far from univer- 
sally accepted. The Swiss case is speci- 
ally important because the park there 
is, probably more than any other in 
western Europe, a real natural para- 
dise as yet unaffected by industrial or 
commercial exploitation. 





Cornwell, Oxon. 


General view: children’s play- 
ground on the left, bow window of 
shop (centre), village hall with belfry, 
and brook on right. 

When the lady of the manor—Mrs 
Anthony Gillson restored her house 
a few years ago she completely re- 
conditioned the seventeenth-century 
hamlet alongside. A model village re- 
sulted and instead of a rural slum 
Cornwell now has up-to-date equip- 
ment, electricity and running water, 
and modern drainage. The architect 
was Mr Clough Williams-Ellis, cBe, 
FRIBA. 

Cornwell is near Chasleton, in 
the district between Stow-on-the- 
Wold and Chipping Norton. 

REECE WINSTONE 
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— 
Legal Notes 


— 


The powers of the Board of Trade 
to control industrial development 
under section 14(4) of the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947, have 
been strengthened and extended by 
the Local Employment Act, 1960. 
From now on, an industrial develop- 
ment certificate will be required, not 
only for the erection of a factory 
building, but also for any develop- 
ment consisting of a change of use 
from a non-industrial to an industrial 
building. The proviso in the 1947 Act 
exempting buildings with a floor 
space of not more than 5,000 square 
feet is replaced by provisions as to the 
total floor space of contiguous and ad- 
jacent buildings forming part of the 
same undertaking ; as a consequence, 
the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government has made the Town and 
Country Planning (Erection of In- 
dustrial Buildings) Regulations, 1960, 
S.I. no. 560, replacing the regulations 
made in 1949. 

The new Act also provides that, in 
considering whether any develop- 
ment can be carried out consistently 
with the proper distribution of in- 
dustry and thus whether to issue an 
IDC, the Board of Trade shall have 
particular regard to the need for pro- 
viding appropriate employment in 
“development districts”. These are 
(a) localities in which a high rate of 
unemployment exists or is expected ; 
(6) certain other districts—such as 
receiving districts under the Town 
Development Act—which can pro- 
vide employment for people from 
such localities. 

In an endeavour to bring shops for 
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the sale of motor vehicles under plan- 
ning control, the Minister has made 
an order excluding such shops from 
class I of the Town and Country Plan- 
ning (Use Classes) Order, 1950. 

The result, according to circular 
10/60, is that “the change of use of a 
shop to use for the sale of motor 
vehicles will constitute development 
requiring planning permission’. ‘This 
is an over-simplification. The Use 
Classes Order provides that a change 
of use from one use to another within 
the same class shall not be deemed to 
constitute development. It does not 
necessarily follow that development 
is involved wherever there is a change 
to some purpose outside the use class ; 
in such cases it is necessary to show 
that there will be a material change 
of use. 

There may therefore be some argu- 
ment as to whether development is 
really involved in the conversion of a 
shop to a showroom for the sale of 
cars. No argument, however, need 
arise over the reverse process—in so 
far as a change from car sales to 
ordinary shop involves development, 
planning permission is granted by an 
amendment to the General Develop- 
ment Order, 1950. 

The amendments mentioned above 
are made by the ‘Town and Country 
Planning (Use Classes) (.Amend- 
ment) Order, 1960, S.I. no. 282, and 
the Town and Country Planning 
General Development (Amendment) 
Order, 1960, S.I. no. 283. 


Agricultural Buildings 


The new General Development 
(Amendment) Order also deals with 
a number of other matters. Notably, 
it restricts the permission given for 
agricultural buildings by class VI 
of the 1950 Order to buildings which 
(either singly or in conjunction with 
neighbouring buildings) will have a 
ground area of not more than 5,000 
square feet. A. E. TELLING 
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REPORT ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
SEMINAR ON URBAN RENEWAL. The 
Hague 1958. International Federation for 
Housing and Planning. 10s. 

The first International Seminar on 
Urban Renewal, held at The Hague 
in August 1958, was organized by the 
International Federation for Housing 
and Planning in co-operation with 
the Netherlands Institute for Public 
Health and Town Planning. 

The Seminar was made possible by 
a special financial grant from the 
American Ford Foundation: Profes- 
sor J. Marshall Miller of Columbia 
University acted as Programme Di- 
rector and Mr P. T. Van der Hoff of 
The Hague as Assistant Programme 
Director. 

Thirty-four selected participants 
from twenty-two nations took part in 
the Seminar, the main object being to 
discuss the vital problems of recon- 
struction and preservation of existing 
towns and cities, work now proceed- 
ing at an increasing rate in most 
countries. 

The working sessions which were 
held under the chairmanship of the 
Moderator, Mr Hugh R. Pomeroy, 
Director of West Cheshire County 
Department of Planning, USA, dealt 
with the following subjects: 

(a) Renewal within the dynamics of 


urbanism. 

(6) Land use and circulation in re- 
lation to areas for renewal 
action. 


(c) Area appraisal and selection. 
(d) Developing proposals. 
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(e) Effectuation of renewal pro. | 
gramme. | 

Papers were submitted by one or 
two participants in each of these work. 
ing sessions and very long and full dis. 
cussions between all the participants 
took place. The object of the discus. 
sions was primarily to get an ap- 
praisal of the situation in various parts 
of the world and to see how such pro- 
posals were being put into effect. One 
of the major points which was brought 
forth was the manner of dealing with 
urban renewal and reconstruction in 
the European countries as opposed to 
USA and other parts of the Americas, 
Whilst in the European countries 
planning had over the longer period 
of years developed and become a 
function largely carried out by muni- 
cipal and government agencies, this 
work was, apparently, in the Ameri- 
cas and particularly in the United 
States, still one which was carried out 
by private enterprise development 
groups, although there appeared to 
be evidence from the discussions for 
a tendency in America to gravitate 
more towards a greater interest being 
taken by municipal authorities. 

Probably the greatest single factor 
which appeared to impinge on practi- 
cally every aspect of urban planning 
and renewal was the effect which 
growth of the internal combustion 
engine had created in the lives of the 
people, and it was apparent that in 
all countries traffic and circulation 
was a prime consideration in any re- 
newal project, it being necessary to 
make allowance for people to live 
with this more rapid and increasing 
method of communication. 

An exhibition of plans and projects 
in various parts of the world was also 
held throughout the period and a 
session devoted to consideration of 
these proposals. Through the kind- 
ness of the Dutch Government many 
visits were made to reconstruction 
schemes being carried out in some 
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of the Dutch towns, the highlight 

being a visit to the great works of 

reconstruction being carried out in 

Rotterdam under the able guidance 

of Mr Van Traa, Director of Planning 

and Reconstruction. 

Urban Renewal is a_ publication 
which should be in the hands of every 
planner as the varying differences in 
parts of the world bring forward 
points worthy of consideration by all, 
and if it is possible to summarize very 
briefly the conclusions of the Seminar 
the main points are: 

(a) Inthe rapid change oflife in towns 
it is not practicable to plan in 
any degree of detail and with 
certainty for periods exceeding 
fifteen to twenty years. 

) That any renewal programme 
should be built up within the 
existing framework of the town. 
That there should also be a plan 
for the surrounding urban areas 
into which the city or town plan 
adequately fits. 
That any renewal proposals 
should have regard to the finan- 
cial implications, internal econ- 
omy and political traditions, and 
way of life of the people con- 
cerned. 

The Seminar was a distinct success 
and of value in broadening outlook 
and could with advantage form the 
pattern for others on important major 
planning and social problems. 

JOHN L. BECKETT 


(d) 


URBAN RENEWAL. By Reuel Hemdahl. 
Scarecrow Press, New York. 

In his preface the author states that 
he is writing as “‘a political scientist 
who is primarily interested in munici- 
pal administration with the firm con- 
viction that studies of public adminis- 
tration must give increasing atten- 
tion to administrative problems in 
the general area of urban renewal”, 
and later that the book is ‘‘an analyti- 


cal survey of local administration of 
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urban renewal’’. All the “‘data”’ are 
drawn from the United States and all 
the examples are from American 
towns and cities and it is therein that 
the limitations of this book lie from 
the point of view of the town planner 
in this country. Nevertheless much 
of the content is of interest and parti- 
cularly the first few chapters which 
describe ‘“‘blight’”? and analyse its 
causes. 

The second chapter contains some 
pertinent examples which bring the 
problem in terms of human suffering 
much more clearly to the mind of the 
reader than the mere statistics of the 
extent of blight throughout America 
which are summarized in the follow- 
ing chapter. Happily for us cases of 
death from lead poisoning and rat- 
bite in slum dwellings are not to any 
extent a problem met with in this 
country. 

Hemdahl gives an interesting ac- 
count of the growth of deterioration 
in the centre of a typical old city 
which, apart from the added problem 
that is caused by the arrival in such 
areas of coloured families, is close to 
the problems presented by our own 
towns. Incidentally, those who ima- 
gine that the ways of land speculators 
on this side of the Atlantic are oppres- 
sive should read the account that 
Hemdahl gives of the length to which 
land speculators will go when con- 
trols are lacking, particularly his 
description of the laying out of indi- 
vidual parcels in the “‘ponding areas’’, 
the so-called “‘wet woods” and in the 
area of the delightfully misnamed 
‘Lake Dreamland Sub-Division”’. 

After describing organization and 
management the author deals with 
planning, finance, and relocation. 
The chapter on planning gives an in- 
teresting insight into the inadequacies 
of the planning machine in America. 
The picture drawn of the planning 
staff of two persons (the acting Direc- 
tor of Planning and his Secretary) 
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attempting to meet the needs of Little for an annual discussion of the sub- | that 
Rock, Arkansas, a city of 102,000 ject at the first session each year of } cen! 
population, and the method by which | the ECE Housing Committee. mo! 
a plan for the city of Memphis drawn **. .. The present report is in two | Swe 
up by consultants in 1923 was “up- parts. Part I, prepared by the Secre. | dw 
dated”’ in 1937 and again in 1955 to tariat, is a review of housing trends | cen 
provide what Memphis calls a ““Com- and policies in Europe during 1958, | pet 
prehensive Master Plan’, are two  Itisbased partly onstatistical material | 22 
examples only. regularly available [largely from I 

The book ends witha methodologi- governments] . . . and partly on pub- vot 
cal note in which the author explains lished information. Part II . . . con- vel 
how the information for the study was _ sists of a report on a special topic of @ am 
obtained—much of it by the method current interest treated on a longer ar 
of ‘research by questionnaire”. Those term basis. On this occasion it is an sta 
who have been subjected in recent examination of slum clearance poli- 
years to ordeal by questionnaire may cies and programmes, prepared by a UT 
take some comfort from the fact that United Kingdom rapporteur, on the A 
they were not called upon to com- basis of information supplied by Ec 
plete the questionnaire on urban re- governments. . .”’ M 
newal which Hemdahl used. It con- Part I makes very interesting read- te 
tained 106 questions (“admittedly ing. In 1958 housing progress, in P 
too lengthy”, says the author) of terms of the number of new dwellings L 
which many comprised separate completed, slowed down in much of di 
parts and fourteen of which were re- Europe, excluding USSR (which, in le 
peated for each redevelopment site. the year, built 2-7 million dwellings, A 

As has come to be expected from as against 2-2 million for the whole of E 
American technical publications the the rest of Europe), “the level of 
work is scholarly and exhaustive, house-building in the rest of Europe V 
with an adequate if not generous in- fell by nearly 3 per cent compared a 
dex, and should fulfil a useful purpose with an increase of 6 per cent in the ¢ 
in the United States. Its value in this _ preceding year. . . It is estimated that t 
country will largely be for the socio- about one-fourth [of the new con- ¢ 
logist and public administrator rather struction] made possible an improve- 
than the town planner, although it ment in the European housing situa- 
might be hoped that its graphic tion, although leaving little to meet ‘ 
lesson of the danger of inertia could replacement needs.” | 
be learned before it is too late by those A table giving general figures about | 
public and private agencies respon- each country’s housing stock demon- 
sible for redevelopment and urban _ strates the relative wealth of north- 
renewal. JOHN L. BECKETT western and central Europe: the 

United Kingdom has 282 dwellings 
EUROPEAN HOUSING TRENDS AND per 1,000 inhabitants (exactly the 
POLICIES IN 1958. United Nations same figure as Switzerland), Sweden 
Economic Commission for Europe. HMSO. 342, Italy 250, the USSR 195. Again, 
35. the United Kingdom has 0-77 per- 

In the words of the preface (“‘pre- sons per room, Italy 1-3, the USSR 
fatory note” is the phrase used), “This 1-7. 
report is the seventh in a series of A table giving an analysis of dwell- 
annual surveys of European housing ing construction in Europe between 
trends and policies. The immediate 1955 and 1958 by size of dwelling 
objective is to provide a backgr>und measured by numbers of rooms shows  # 
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that the United Kingdom built 55 per 
cent of its dwellings with five rooms or 
more in 1955, 46 per cent in 1958. 
Sweden (!) built 22 per cent of its 
dwellings in this form in 1955, 29 per 
cent in 1958. Western Germany 14 
per cent five rooms or more in 1955, 
22 per cent in 1958. 

Perhaps some of the wide-eyed de- 
votees of Swedish and German de- 
velopment will study this document 
and begin to recognize that dramatic 
architecture can conceal poor space 
standards. G. BROOKE TAYLOR 


UTILIZATION OF SPACE IN DWELLINGS. 
A report prepared for the United Nations’ 
Economic Commission for Europe, by 
M. B. Blackshaw, Superintending Archi- 
tect United Kingdom Ministry of Housing, 
P. Blokhine of the Soviet Union, and M. 
Lebegge, of the Belgian Institut National 
du Logement, in consultation with the In- 
ternational Union of Architects. United 
Nations’ Economic Commission for Europe. 
HMSO. tts. 

This report is an attempt to pro- 
vide a quantitative and comparative 
analysis of the utilization of space in 
dwellings in Europe. The introduc- 
tion says: “‘Emphasis was given in the 
early stages of the investigation to the 
inadequacy of comparisons based on 
absolute floor space due to the mod- 
ern trend of providing multi-purpose 
rooms in dwellings. The suggestion 
was made that analyses should in 
future be based on the functional use 
of space in dwellings having regard 
to the fundamental requirements 
which housing is called upon to 
satisfy.”” 

The report contains plans of typical 
dwellings provided by the govern- 
ments of most European countries. 
The rapporteurs were faced with a 
fairly chaotic situation. In a remark- 
able understatement their survey 


begins: “‘The methods adopted in 
various European countries to pre- 
scribe standards for room sizes, over- 
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all areas and equipment in dwellings 
are not uniform. Moreover, in many 
instances the standards vary within 
each country according to the powers 
and interests of different organiza- 
tions; e.g. cantons, communes, and 
municipalities responsible for con- 
structing or financing dwellings.” 

The report does a very valuable job 
in analysing this great variety of evi- 
dence and some of its deductions are 
of great interest. Notably the fact 
emerges that while bedroom space 
per person is extraordinarily uniform 
over the wide range of examples, 
recreation and eating space per per- 
son varies widely, although, as one 
would expect, it reduces sharply as 
the size of the household increases. 

An appendix which is devoted to a 
proposed method of analysing the 
utilization of space will repay careful 
study. 

It is impossible in such a brief re- 
view to do justice to this valuable 
document. Although it is concerned 
with European practice as a whole it 
has lessons not only for British archi- 
tects but members of our housing 
authorities as well. I am glad, how- 
ever, that the authors stress that the 
method of analysis proposed should 
only be used as a guide: the applica- 
tion of “‘scientific’”” method to human 
needs and behaviour is fraught with 
danger to human beings if applied by 
the rash and enthusiastic! 

G. BROOKE TAYLOR 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TOWN 
AND COUNTRY PLANNING. By Lewis 
Keeble. The Estates Gazette Ltd. 50s. 

This is a good book: true to its title, 
it does in fact deal with both prin- 
ciples and practice. It is not just an- 
other book concentrating on a par- 
ticular facet of planning: it deals 
comprehensively with the subject. 
The author divides the text into three 
parts: the first dealing with regional 
planning and town planning; the 
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second with detailed planning, space 
standards, and design; and the third 
with development control, local gov- 
ernment organization, and the legis- 
lation and machinery within which 
the planner must operate. The text is 
well illustrated throughout with black 
and white maps and diagrams: the 
latter, in particular, are clear and 
easily understood. 

The author, when dealing with any 
particular aspect, commences with 
sound basic considerations and then 
proceeds with logical argument to 
detailed matters. At the beginning, he 
states that planning practice must be 
limited by political policy and the ex- 
tent of legal powers; and, in this 
country, it must work with a back- 
ground of Parliamentary democracy ; 
and that a plan, to be effective, must 
be implemented by some “‘person or 
persons, private or public’ able and 
willing to carry out the proposed 
development. 

From this solid foundation, the 
book then flows in a readable man- 
ner, dealing with the training and 
skills of the planner, with the tech- 
nique of maps, diagrams, methods of 
presentation, and reproduction of 
drawings, then thoroughly through 
the various factors of survey work— 
physical, economic, and social—to the 
preparation of the plan and its pro- 
gramming. 

In Part II, the author deals with 
transport, town centres, industrial 
areas, residential areas, and open 
spaces, etc., and with such thorny 
problems as density and space stan- 
dards without fear or favour, recog- 
nizing that “‘in a country where it is 
the avowed aim to raise the standard 
of living for all’’, the provision of 
accommodation must be of the ‘‘kinds 
of homes desired by the majority of 
people’’. In this part of the book, there 
is much very useful practical in- 
formation. 

The author has included country 
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planning within regional planning, | 


My only criticism of the book is that 
he has dismissed “‘country planning” 
as such perhaps too lightly. 

Part III should be of particular 
value to the young planner who is 
trying to pick a way through the 
complexity of legislation, local gov- 
ernment machinery and department- 
al organization within which he must 
do his job. 

This part of Mr Keeble’s book is 
dealing with matters which many 
authors fight shy of. It starts with 
development control from the con- 
sideration of applications to the 
hearing of planning inquiries, and 
incidentally gives some useful tips on 
the giving of evidence. The author 
then deals briefly with central govern- 
ment and local government structure. 
he describes the probable organiza- 
tion which may be found in the plan- 
ning department of a large county. 
relations between members and staff 
of the local planning authority and 
with the members and officers of 
other local authorities, the work 
which may be undertaken at head- 
quarters or sub-offices; and finishes 
with a few paragraphs on such down- 


to-earth matters as the storage of 


maps. 

In a short review, it is impossible 
to give more than glimpses of this 
very good book, but I would say that 
any student of town and country 
planning ought to have his own copy: 
any young assistant switching from 
town map work to development con- 
trol or vice versa, or starting to give 
evidence at public inquiries, would 
find this book most helpful; and those 
who consider themselves well ex- 
perienced would recall some _for- 
gotten lessons by reading it. Finally, 
I would say that no planning office 
library would really be complete 
without Principles and Practice of Town 
and Country Planning. 

R. W. DALE 
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PUBLIC HEALTH IN THE TOWN OF 
gosTON 1630-1822. By Fohn B. 
Blake. Oxford University Press (for 
Harvard University Press). £2 12s. 

This study of the origins of the 
public health movement in the town 
of Boston, Massachusetts, from early 
colonial days until 1820 is the result 
of painstaking research into original 
records by Dr Blake with the assist- 
ance of Fellowship grants from the 
Universities of Yale and John Hop- 
kins. 

The elementary needs of food and 
shelter, the settlers’ first major health 
concern, and the dangers of attack 
from hostile Indians, were hazards 
readily overcome compared with the 
fearful ravages of disease and pesti- 
lence which the colonists were so soon 
to face and so ill prepared to conquer. 
The early chapters admirably por- 
tray the changing attitudes towards 
disease and death in the growing 
community, leading to realization of 
the need for the better ordering of 
municipal life. Elementary local sani- 
tation was enforced by regulations 
controlling offensive trades, street 
cleansing, drainage, and the protec- 
tion of water supplies. Current ideas 
regarding the spread of the common 
endemic fevers were so vague that 
sanitation was the only practical 
defence, but epidemics posed a special 


problem as the contagiousness of 


smallpox and other major epidemic 
diseases was early recognized. The 
arrival of ships with smallpox and 
yellow fever among the crew led the 
inhabitants to enforce quarantine 
regulations at first as temporary 
measures in times of threat, but later 
as a standing code for all ships enter- 
ing the port, with isolation of known 
cases in the town. 

Smallpox was the primary public 
health concern of the middle decades 
of the eighteenth century, commen- 


cing with the devastating epidemic of 


1721. Smallpox inoculation or vario- 
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lation first tried at this time spread 
rapidly from public demand in spite 
of professional opposition, acute con- 
troversy lasting until the end of the 
century, when the practice was super- 
seded by Jenner’s discovery of vac- 
cination with cowpox. The statistics 
of inoculation in the appendix are 
of particular interest, illustrating the 
popularity of the measure in spite of 
its hazards and giving the death rates 
from natural and inoculation small- 
pox. 

Following the disorganization of 
local government during the struggle 
for independence, prosperity rapidly 
returned to the town with optimism 
for the nation’s future and renewed 
interest in health and social reform. 
The works of Pringle, Lind, and 
Howard turned informed opinion 
from Sydenham’s epidemic constitu- 
tions to the importance of hygiene, 
food, and housing, together with in- 
creasing humanitarian concern for 
the downtrodden. The threat of yel- 
low fever’in 1793 added further im- 
petus to this move for sanitary im- 
provement with the establishment of 
the Board of Health and effective 
measures to eradicate insanitary 
practices. 

The book, with its wealth of original 
material, will undoubtedly be of value 
to students of social history and all in- 
terested in the origins of the public 
health raovement, for this story of 
Boston is representative of the whole 
North American setting. The account 
of the inoculation controversy is pro- 
tracted beyond its true significance, 
but in general the book is well written 
and worthy of a place beside Green- 
wood’s Epidemics and Crowd Diseases 
and Simon’s English Sanitary Institu- 
tions. GEORGE R. TAYLOR 
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PLANNING REPORT COVERING THE 
5-YEAR PERIOD 1959-1964. Na- 
tional Capital Development Commission, 
Australia. 

In his introduction to the report the 
Minister of the Interior puts suc- 
cinctly the Commission’s objective— 
“The task of the National Capital 
Development Commission is to plan 
for, develop and construct Canberra, 
both as a place to live in and as the 
national capital.” Perhaps no public 
authority could set itself a greater or 
more exciting task. 

The text of the report is well writ- 
ten, well set out, and admirably sup- 
ported by illustrations and maps. It 
has the great merit of being brief and 
clear in its intentions, a welcome 
change from many post-war plan- 
ning reports we have seen, where 
length and obscurity have been the 
order of the day. 

Several decades have passed since 
the plan for Australia’s new capital 
city was accepted. This plan, “the 
Griffin plan’’* has been much criti- 
cized over the years as being, among 
other things, one which strove to per- 
petuate the monumental and geo- 
metric approach to planning. It is 
interesting to reflect what result 
would now be achieved if one of 
Europe’s well-known planners were 
to revise it. I think it fair to say that 
there would emerge a more coherent 
urban plan, with all that this means in 
the second half of the twentieth cen- 
tury. However, as the report indi- 
cates, the present plan for Canberra 
stands or falls on the ability to finance 
and construct the lakes, a formidable 
task, but it appears the Commission 
mean to see it carried out, come what 
may. Undoubtedly this large expanse 
of water in the city will be spectacular 
and dominating, but it effectively di- 
vides it into two, thus creating a prob- 
lem of traffic and communications 


* i.e. the premiated design by W. B. Griffin 
in an international competition. 
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from one part to the other, a problem 


the like of which could not have been 
envisaged when the plan was first 
made. Again, the proposals for the 
development of Capital Hill and the 
City District continue to be on the 
rigid geometrical lines originally laid 
down, with only relatively minor 
modifications here and there to ac- 
commodate the modern require- 
ments of a capital city. 

It is the layouts of the neighbour- 


hoods on residential areas which give | 


most cause for disquiet. Three ex- 
amples are shown, Dickson, Redhill, 
and Campbell, and these follow the 
existing, and in fact considerably ex- 
tend, the unimaginative layouts one 
has come to associate with a large 
amount of pre-war housing develop- 
ment in this country. They are far 
behind in conception anything the 
new towns or London County Coun- 
cil have done since the war, and it 
seems a great pity new thinking is 
not being pursued in the new plans. 

Criticisms apart, if the Commis- 
sion have their way, Canberra will, 
in the words of the report, become a 
capital city of distinction. 

L. G. VINCENT 


FARMHOUSE PLANNING GUIDES: 
HOUSEHOLD ACTIVITY DATA AND 
SPACE NEEDS RELATED TO DESIGN. 
Cornell University Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and New York State College 
of Home Economics. $2.50. 

Americans are thorough, if nothing 
else. Here in 165 pages are condensed 
the findings of research on farmhouse 
planning carried out, co-operatively, 
over the period 1946-59 by several 
agricultural experiment stations as- 
sociated with American universities 
in the north-eastern region together 
with the Housing Research Division 
of the US Department of Agriculture. 

At $2.50 it is a mine of information 
—if a somewhat difficult mine to 
work. The report is in three sections. 
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First, a highly condensed but clear 
summary of other recent American 
research applicable to farmhouse 
planning; second, entirely new data 
concerning simultaneous (or over- 
lapping) household activities and the 
parts of the house where they are 
carried out. This is the main section 
of the publication and is based on 
field survey work in 207 households. 
Knowing the frequency with which 
the farmhoused wife—the ‘“home- 
maker”—turns from meal prepara- 
tion to playing with children, to idle- 
ness or watching television, and the 
frequency of other interchanges of 
activity of members of the various 
families which the research workers 
found occurred in practice, gives 
some clues to the desirable relative 
location and size of space for carrying 
out such activities. No known pre- 
vious research has been conducted 
along these lines. The indications are 
that the work was carefully and skil- 
fully devised and controlled and 
whilst the findings are of direct 
application, of course, only to the 
NE region of the USA, the picture of 
American farmhouse living is not 
only fascinating but has a consider- 
able bearing on probable living re- 
quirements in any country where 
living standards are approximately 
similar. 

By and large the findings could be 
applied to conditions in Britain with 
perhaps less translation than is re- 
quired of the American research 
language used. This mastered, there 
is a lot to be extracted of direct value 
to those concerned with planning 
English farmhouse building or con- 
version. Section III gives an Ameri- 
can architectural interpretation of 
the facts given in Section II but the 
English architect and others with an 
interest in farmhouse planning or 
social research are likely to find 
Section II the most valuable. Ameri- 
can conditions may make it practic- 
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able for a young farming family with 
two children under six to have one 
sort of house; the family with some 
children under six and some over to 
have a much larger house; the family 
where the children are between six 
and eighteen or, perhaps, older to 
have a third kind of dwelling, and the 
family where the children have 
grown up and perhaps left home to 
revert to a smaller establishment. It 
seems improbable, however. In Bri- 
tain, certainly, where perhaps affec- 
tion for the house is stronger, it will, 
one hopes, be many a year before the 
American ideal is achieved. 
G. GODDARD WATTS 


PLAN DE PREPARACION DE SUELO 
EN LA PROVINCIA DE GUIPUZCOA 
(DEVELOPMENT PLAN FOR THE PRO- 
VINCE OF GUIPUZCOA). A progress 
report issued in 1959 by the Provincial 
Architectural and Town Planning Com- 
mission of Guipuzcoa. 

Guipuzcoa, in the Basque region of 
northern Spain, is the smallest pro- 
vince of the country, but also one of 
the most densely populated. Its grow- 
ing industries attract migrants from 
other parts of Spain, so that the rate 
of growth of population is greater 
than the national average: hence a 
housing shortage. As 85 per cent of 
the land is mountainous, the expan- 
sion of the industrial and residential 
areas of the towns presents excep- 
tional difficulties. 

By the end of 1959, development 
plans for thirty-five towns had been 
approved, and that for the provincial 
capital had been published. The pre- 
paration of these plans had begun 
fifteen years ago, and the planning 
law of 1956 now provides a sound 
legal basis for the work undertaken by 
a far-sighted minority. 

A pamphlet issued in October 1959 
by the Provincial Architectural and 
Town Planning Commission of Gui- 
puzcoa reviews the progress made 
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and is illustrated with many of the 
plans for new neighbourhoods, which 
are ingeniously adapted to the diffi- 
cult terrain. These plans provide for 
the construction of 15,000 dwellings, 
of which 10,000 are being or will be 
built by private enterprise. 

To meet the present shortage and 
to replace unsatisfactory houses, 
30,000 new dwellings are required. 
Moreover, the population, now 
450,000, is expected to reach 700,000 
by the year 2000. It is therefore neces- 
sary to use the available land inten- 
sively and to build at high densities 
(100 to 200 persons per acre), but 
most of the new neighbourhoods are 
surrounded by open spaces on land 
too steep for building. 

G. D. HARPMAN 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
THE NEWCOMERS: Negroes and Pu- 
erto Ricans in a Changing Metro- 
polis. By Oscar Handlin. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 325. 

Jackson and Muir Watt: AGRICUL- 
TURAL HOLDINGS. Second Cumu- 
lative Supplement to the Eleventh 
Edition. Sweet and Maxwell Lid. 7s. 6d. 
RECREATION AND LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT: An Address to The Playing 
Fields Association. By S. S. Morris, 
City Engineer, Cape Town. 

ATHLETIC TRAINING AREAS OUTDOORS. 
By NPFA—AAA Joint Committee. 25. 6d. 
CITY ARCHITECT’S REPORT, NORWICH, 
1958-9. 

DYNAMIC FACTORS IN LAND VALUES. 
By Homer Hoyt, MAI. Urban Land In- 
stitute Technical Bulletin No. 37, March 
1960. $2.00. 

EMPLOYMENT IN THE CITY OF CHICAGO 
WITH PROJECTIONS TO 1965. Research 
Division Department of City Planning, 
Chicago Economic Base Study Series, 
Study Number 1. 

THE LAW OF OPEN SPACE: Legal 
aspects of acquiring or otherwise pre- 
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serving open space in the Tri-State 
New York Metropolitan Region. By 
Shirley Adelson Siegel. $3.50. : 
URBANISTICA 27 and 28-29. Rivista 
trimestrale dell’Instituto Nazionale 
di Urbanistica. Lire 4,500 and 6,000, 
FINAL REPORT ON THE FORDHAM 
UNIVERSITY AND LINCOLN CENTER 
sITE. By Braislin, Porter G@ Wheelock, 
Inc. 

PIETERMARITZBURG CENTRAL AREA 
SURVEY: A Study of Accommodation 
and Parking in the Central Area of the 
City of Pietermaritzburg. Town and 
Regional Planning Commission, Natal. 
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ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty in 
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FLATS AND HOUSES 1958. HMSO 


RESTRAINING URBAN GROWTH by 7. B. Cullingworth 
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THE TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION 


invites applica- 
tion for membership 
from individuals, local authorities, 
and business firms who wish to see the 
Association’s policy applied to 
the problems of physical 


reconstruction 
* 


Individual Membership from £1 11s. 6d. 


The Town and Country Planning Association seeks to promote plan- 
ning education and propaganda, at the same time making available 
to its members an information service on all planning matters. Mem- 
bership of the Association includes the annual subscription to Town 
AND CounTRY PLANNING, Britain’s foremost planning journal. 
Exhibitions, lectures, conferences, and tours are organized from time 
to time in London and other parts of the country. 

For particulars of membership apply to the Director at the Planning 
Centre, 28 King Street, London, WC2. Temple Bar 5006-7. 


























